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PREFACE. 

Mt original plan was to collect and present all that Plutarch 
teaches us concerning the Greek drama and theater, with the 
secondary idea of discovering his literary method in dealing with 
incidents involving these subjects. It soon became apparent, 
however, that this was too large a theme for treatment in a doc- 
tor's dissertation. Accordingly, I have restricted myself to his 
testimony on the theater alone and, still more particularly, to the 
consideration of his value as a witness on the theater. Thus, I 
have in hand an abundance of material which I hope to use in 
further studies in Plutarch. 

It is fitting in this place to express my gratitude to my teach- 
ers: to Professors Robert Baird and Daniel Bonbright, of North- 
western University, who directed my undergraduate studies in 
the classics ; to Professor John A. Scott, of the same institution, 
who first encouraged me to graduate work ; and to those to whom 
I am indebted for most of my graduate instruction, Professors 
Paul Shorey, William Gardner Hale, F. F. Abbott, George L. 
Hendrickson, and Edward Capps, of the University of Chicago, 
and more particularly to the last-named, who suggested this 
paper and has given me the benefit of his constant criticism and 

advice in its preparation. • 

Rot C. Fliokingeb. 
Epworth Univebsity, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Pebhaps the most valuable permanent results already derived 
from the extensive and minute examination by competent archae- 
ologists of the numerous theater ruins which have been unearthed 
in many parts of Greece during the past quarter-century are, 
firstly, the recognition of the fact that all ancient theaters are no 
longer to be classified under the two general Vitruvian types, 
"Greek" and "Roman," but rather under a larger number of 
categories, varying according to time, place, and purpose; and, 
secondly, the necessity, which has arisen from the recognition of 
this fact, of submitting all the evidence, and especially the literary 
evidence, to a renewed critical examination. It is not enough to 
have traced the development in meaning of the various technical 
terms through a series of authors chronologically arranged, valu- 
able as this work is ; first of all, the more important authors must 
themselves be singly studied in order that the nature and the 
proper application of the testimony they offer may be known. 
At the present time only a beginning has been made in this 
fundamental task without which a historical account of the Greek 
theater cannot be written. With the application of only such 
precautions as the nature of the evidence, often vague and allusive, 
often intelligible only by reference to the ruins or to later phrase- 
ological usage, demands, the extant plays and the fourth-century 
writers can, of course, be used unhesitatingly as witnesses for the 
contemporaneous theater at Athens. No reference in later writers, 
however, can be safely applied to the Athenian theater of the 
fourth and fifth centuries until such a course has been justified by 
a consideration of the author's evidence in general and of the 
bearing of the particular passage. Thus, Noack,^ for example, has 
made it seem very probable that Vitruvius depended mainly upon 
Asia Minor sources for his knowledge of Greek architecture, while 
Rohde^ has thrown light upon the difficult questions of the sources 

1 Cf. '' Das Proskenion in der Theaterfrage/' PtUMogtu, Vol. LVIU (1809), pp. 1 ff. 
3 Cf. De lulii PoUucis in apparcUu $c<tenico enarrandofoniilmg (1870). 
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r, nnjkacH cm thz gszzk theatwji 

Vfj tlwr stmij 0* xkfAr vmok/A'. bat for naiigt wr£t€rC5 :« coc:adera> 
tKA of tb^ lEUKniMfr in vhich ther treated tk^ir origrn&Ls is «rqnaIlT 
xmyffXhXiX. CoiuKqiKiktlT. it is safe to saj that, imtil the mOTe 
yr/mitufini IhUfT aatbors vfao diiVTirft or refer to the Greek theater 
iball bare be^iii criticallj examined in some sach fashion, many of 
th« rezing problema of Greek scenic antiqoitics will obtain no 
Mtiafikctorj solution.' 

It wan with the purpose of contributing somewhat to this kind of 
preliminarj investigation that the present study was undertaken. 
Plutarch is rich in allusions to the theater. Some of these aUu- 
sirens, seemingly to the Athenian theater of the fourth century, 
have caused no little difficulty to students of the subjecL His 
works are so voluminous and so varied, range so freely in subject- 
matter from the earliest times to his own day, and touch upon so 
many different localities in the Gradco-Roman world, that few 
writers, on the one hand, have contributed more references to 
scenic institutions and scenic terminology in our handbooks, while 
few, on the other, need to be used with greater discrimination. 
And such caution is required in a still greater degree because of 
the uncertainty which necessarily attends the reconstruction of 
those theater ruins to which it is generally assumed that he refers. 
Whatever the age or location of the theater to which he seems to 
allude, his words cannot confidently be applied, for example, either 
to DOq^feld's or to Puchstein's' reconstructions until the nature of 
the evidence he furnishes is determined. Bat once this is done, 
it may l)ecome possible to test by his evidence the correctness of 
the deductions which have been made from the existing ruins. 
To this end it is necessary to establish criteria by which his allu- 

IHCJHULZB, ** Lukianoii alfl Qoelle for die Kenntnis der Tra«<klie," JahrbHeher tar clot- 
aUche I'hiMogie, Vol. CXXXV (1887), pp. Wl ff., was more interested in other sides of the 
qaeiitioD than in that inTolTinir theater oonstmction and did not attempt to determine the 
applloabilitjr to Tarious periods of the eridence supplied by Lncian; while Waldkm, 
**HtAffe Terms in Heliodoms's Aethiopioa," Harvard Studies, Vol. V (1894), pp. 1 ff., gti^e a 
bflini Nut of material which is itself limited in scope, belongs to a period of little interest, 
and involTes no question of source or periods. Wkibbmanv, Neue philoU)0i9che Rund- 
Bchau (IMW), pp. 8M f., and (190S), p. (KV, pointed out that a separate treatment of the 
later writers was needetl. Wuhnmann^s own article, **Die scenischen Anweisnngen in den 
Hebolion und Ibre liecleutumr fttr die BfUinenkande** (1896), perhaps approaches most nearly 
the aim of the present paper. 

iDAHPrKLD-KKiHOH, DoB yriecKUche Theater (1886), and Puohbtun, Die griechieche 
Mhne (1801). 
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sions to theaters of his own day may be distinguished from those 
referring to earlier periods, and to consider how exactly he fol- 
lowed his sources when speaking of earlier theaters. We may then 
apply these results to the material which he provides, and in the 
light of his literary method may discuss more definitely the bear- 
ing of his testimony upon the terminology of the theater and 
upon its structural history. 



CRITERIA. 

It is obvious at the start that Plutarch will convey many items 
of information concerning other periods than his own. It is 
inevitable that any writer who describes antecedent events shall 
employ words and phrases which have been coined and have come 
into general use since the events treated; t. e., he necessarily 
modernizes his account to a greater or less degree. On the other 
hand, he is likely to try to retain the technical terms of the period 
with which he is dealing and to use them in the meanings then 
current. Such an attempt is more to be expected in a modem 
than in an ancient writer, and is seldom completely successfuL 
How far Plutarch makes this attempt and how far he succumbs to 
the tendency to modernize will appear only upon examination. 
In the meanwhile the material must be sifted in such a manner as 
to avoid possible error in either direction. It is apparent that all 
passages taken from those writings in which Plutarch or his 
friends appear as participants in the dialogue, or in which con- 
temporaneous events are described, must apply to the contemporary 
theater, unless the opposite is distinctly stated. Under the same 
category must be included also the passages which contain 
general allusions to the theater or its parts, or to matters 
involving the theater or its parts, and which are entirely inde- 
pendent of specific time, place, and occasion. In these passages 
(mostly figures of speech or parenthetical remarks) we must assume 
that Plutarch had in mind but one type of theater, and that, too, 
one which was perfectly familiar to his readers as well as to him- 
self. Therefore, if the principles laid down are sound, information 
drawn from passages of these two sorts (which for convenience 
will hereafter be referred to as "general") should always be con- 
sistent with itself and should conform to that given us by other 
contemporaneous writers similarly situated. Contrariwise, all 
anecdotes or statements that are employed as having reference 
to a particular theater at a particular time or occasion before 
Plutarch's day, and all sayings that are given as the bona fide 

8 



OBITEBIA 9 

utterances of persons antecedent to Platarch, must be classified 
under a different category. Such passages (which will hereafter 
be referred to as "specific") may contain information relative 
either to the theater of Plutarch's day or to that of the period 
described, according to our author's habit in such matters; until 
that has been discovered, they must be considered separately. 



PLUTABCH'S METHOD OF DEALING WITH HIS 
80UKCES. 

It is conceivable that Plutarch shonld have employed his 
originals in any one of four ways: (1) he may have reproduced 
them practically without change, as Athenaeus so often does, pre- 
serving accounts in their appropriate contemporaneous dress, or 
at least going astray only when his source did so likewise; (2) he 
may have felt free to alter his original to suit his pleasure, 
retaining the substance and perhaps the catchwords of the account 
before him, but introducing new turns of expression, and more 
picturesque and vivid details; (3) he may have gone still farther 
in his freedom of treatment and brought all technical allusions into 
accord with the terminology of his own day ; and (4) he may have 
combined the last two methods, pursuing now one, now the other. 
On the first two hypotheses his theatrical references are to be used 
in explaining the theater structure and terminology contem- 
poraneous with the event described or with the source employed, 
when that was not contemporaneous; on the third, they give an 
insight into the theater of his own time ; and on the fourth, he 
cannot safely be quoted as a source for scenic antiquities at all, 
except in cases where the exact condition of the theater to which 
he refers is independently known. 

In treating this topic there are four possible avenues of 
approach, viz. : by a comparison (a) of Plutarch with his dource, 
when that is known and extant; (b) of Plutarch with himself, 
when he gives the same account in two or more places; (c) of 
Plutarch with some other writer who followed the same source; 
and (d) of Plutarch with other evidence which we possess, though 
his source is either not definitely known or not extant. It is 
apparent that, when it is perfectly certain what previous account 
Plutarch was using, (a) is the most profitable line of investiga- 
tion; though unfortunately we can rarely be confident that a 

10 
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particular source was in fact followed.' Next in importance, and 
under the circumstances most satisfactory, is (b), which has never 
received due recognition as a criterion for use in this and many 
other cases where it would prove extremely important. The least 
convincing method is (c), which would be valueless without the 
others, but is useful as lending confirmation to them; while the 
value of (d) varies with the circumstances of each case. 

a) Plutarch compared with his source,^ — There can be little 

1 Cf, the controversy as to whether Plutarch used directly Abistotlb^s Conttitutum of 
Athens. The early bibliography is given by Sandys. Wbight^b arguments (Harvard 
StudieSy Vol. Ill [1892], pp. 25 ff.), even if accepted at full value, prove simply that Aristotle 
was not the nuUn immediate source, and by no means that he was not an immediate source 
at all. His proofs are (1) that in the thirty-eight passages of the Solon which bear a resem- 
blance to the Resp. Ath, Aristotle is mentioned but once ; (2) that the resemblances, the dis- 
similarities, and the discrepancies alike are intelligible only on the supposition that Plutarch 
was transcribing from some work in which an abridgment of these parts of the Resp. Ath, 
was embodied, and that in transcribing from this abridgment he interpolated foreign 
matter, which is inconsistent with the unabridged Aristotle; and (S) that the omission in 
the ThemUtoeleB of the characteristic anecdote of Themistodes, Ephialtes, and the Areopagus 
(Retp. Ath.y c. 25) is unaccountable except on the hypothesis that the copy of Aristotle *s 
work used by Plutarch did not contain this story. As regards (8), we can scarcely consider 
ourselves infallible Judges of what stories Plutarch would consider ** characteristic*' and 
illustrative of 49o«. Moreover, Plutarch often tells anecdotes elsewhere which do not occur 
in the Life of the hero concerned. Therefore we cannot expect that he should tell on every 
occasion all the appropriate stories known to him, nor yet assume that every anecdote he 
read or heard seemed ^ him equally memorable. Consequently, the omission of Aristotle^s 
anecdote in the Themiatoclet does not warrant the hypothesis set up. As to (2) , the following 
pages will show to a certain extent what Plutarch was capable of in the treatment of a 
source. Furthermore, we must allow him the privilege of contamination and that means 
that the resultant fusion would almost necessarily contain items inconsistent with any one 
of the primary accounts. Wright's first argument ignores the fact that Plutarch habitually 
suppressed the authorities whom he most extensively followed (c/. Oudbm an, Tke Sources 
cf Plutarch's Life of Cicero [1902], pp. 4 f.). The same objections hold good against 
WUiAMOWiTZ'B arguments (Aristoteles und Athen [189S], VoL I, pp. 299 ff.), which belong to 
the same three types and are not conclusive. Plutarch was probably familiar with the 
Resp, Ath. in its present form and used it on occasion. It is true that the more trivial 
narratives of the inferior writers supplied in greater abundance the matter he needed than 
did the great historians, but we need not suppose that he entirely neglected the latter for 
the outline of historical events or for controlling the minor authors. Failure to recognize 
Plutarch's entire freedom in using his sources, both in reproducing them and in fusing 
them, may lead us to minimize his dependence upon standard authorities. It is not unlikely 
that we should not find any more striking resemblances than now, even if Theopompus and 
the rest were extant. Even the express warning in Nici€Uy 1, has not prevented our reducing 
Thucydides*s contribution to that Life to the vanishing-point (c/. HsiDiNasFBLD, Quomodo 
Plut, Thuc. usus sit incompon, Nic, vita [1890], p. 24). Now, Plutarch was a stylist as well as a 
raconteur, and whenever he found a phrase that pleased him he reserved it in his memory 
for use. Thus the rh oAAo 9Tp«rcv|ia yucifiiv Kan|p«x^ «« ra rcixiVftara of ThUO., VII, 6, S, 
reappears in F<ib. Max.^ 8, and Sertor.^ 19, in a totally di£Ferent connection, and there are 
enough similar instances to show that Plutarch was a close student of the historian. 
Hitherto the study of the relationship between Plutarch and the Resp, Ath, has been con- 
fined to such passages as cover the same events; I have no doubt that a broader survey 
would reveal many points of stylistic indebtedness. 

1 Since passages involving theatrical matters are alone sufficient and more to the point, 
the following examples are restricted to that field. 
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doubt that Plutarch's account of the bringing of the tidings of 
Leuctra to Sparta was derived from Xenophon, who is indeed 
mentioned in the same chapter. A comparison of the accounts, 
however, removes even the slightest doubt as to the relationship.^ 
Xen., Hell, VI, 4, 16. AgesOaus? 29. 

a y€vofji€viav Sk rovroiv, c ^rvx^ f^ 7^ 4 iroXic iopripf 

h 6 fjukv Ci9 T^v AoiccScu/Aova dyyc- ^yovcra koI (€ytav oicra fitanq' 

XjHv to va6o9 d^ucv^TOi yvfiKoiratSuu yap ^<rav, 

c yvfjLvowoL&tMV T€ ovoyii rrj^ rcXev- d dy<tfvt{ofiCKo»v xofKtfv iv t^ dtarpf^' 
raios icoi & irafnjcrav 8' diro tLcwcrpmv w. rip^ 

d Tov dv&piKcIv X'^P^ ivScv 6vT09 ' avfjiff^op^v dirayycXAovrcs. 

e ol 8c jf^/xK, e cl Sk t<^poi, 

f hrv. vJK€wrav to wd$09, iXvwovyro f icourcp tv$v9 6vTOi fcara^ovovs 
fjL€Vf wavtp, (ttfiotf dvaym; * on ^i^Oaprai ra irpay/Aara koI 

g rov ficrroi XOP^^ ^'^ ^ivy^y^^t ^^ ^X^^ diroA<tfXcicao'iv, 

h dXX^ BuLjiavCauafiiu dtav, g ourt xopw l^tkdtiv oaoav ovrc 

f fcoi ra fi^v 6v6fLa.ra irpoi rov^ ro o^^M^ ''V^ ioprrrj^ furafiaXtTy 

oixctov9 licooTov Tcov T€$v€(aTtav rrjv iroXxv, 

d9rc8<xrav. i dXX^ icar' oIkulv r«i>v rctfvccorwv 

roic 9rpO(n7icov(ri rok 6v6fiara 
irc/A^vrcs 
^ avroi rok irepi r^v 0«av icoi rov 
dycova rStv ^(opSiv lirparrov. 

A more detailed comparison of the corresponding sections, as 
they are indicated by the letters, gives a striking glimpse of 
Plutarch's method: Clause a is purely transitional and has no 
counterpart in the biography. In b the singular participle is 
replaced by the plural, ek AaxeSaifAova by aTrb AevtcrpnoPj iraJBo^ 
by <rvfMt>opdp^ and a^ucvelrai by iraprjaav — all simple verbal 
changes. In c Plutarch has omitted reKetrrala^ and has written 
a prefatory statement which adds no fact except ^eimv oJxra 
fiecrT'q, which is of course too commonplace an observation to postu- 
late another source. These changes also are purely verbal or in 
the direction of picturesqueness. In d x^P^^ is replaced by the 

1 or. Hkeben, De fontilnu et auctoritate Vit, Parol, Plutarchi (1820), p. 47, and Hauo, 
Die Quellen PlutarchB in den Leben^eachreilmnoen der Qrieehen (1888), p. 56. 

2 As a consideration of the genuineness of Plutarch's writings would be out of place 
here, I have accepted all the Livea^ and for the Moralia have followed the judgment of 
Bernardakis, who in his edition rejects sixteen of the seyent7-«ight essays in the first six 
yolumes; his seventh yolume (containing fragments, etc.) has nothing bearing upon the 
present study. Citations are to the editions of Sintenis (2d ed.) and Bernardakis (1888-96) 
respectively. 
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plural, IvBov by iv r^ dedrpt^^ avSpueov is omitted, and aycovi^ofjL^ 
vfov added — all being alterations without significance. The 
clauses marked e are identical. In / Svrof; ^ara^ai^ov? is substi- 
tuted for riKovaav, and for iXirrrovvro a 5t4 clause giving the men- 
tal picture that caused their Xwrtf. In g Plutarch employs 
i^eXOelv eXaaav instead of i^'qyayovj and introduces the clause 
TO ... . irikiv, which adds nothing to the thought. He amplifies 
h by the employment of his favorite tA wepl ktX. periphrasis, but 
the general meaning is the same. Finally, in i olKelois is replaced 
by irpoarfKovat^ air&oaav by Tr^fiy^avre;, and Kar* oUiav, a vivid 
detail, is added. In spite of all these verbal changes and this 
transposition of clauses, not a single item of consequence has 
escaped the biographer, while he has added several graphic 
touches, and he has, moreover, retained all the catchwords of the 
original; cf. ayy^XX(Oy yv/ivo7raiS(ai, X^P^^ e^opoi^ i^d^a> {i^^px^- 
fuu), and tcl 6v6fiaTa r&v redvewrcav. These similarities are entirely 
too close and too numerous to be explained on the hypothesis 
of an intermediate source, while at the same time the variations 
afford us an interesting insight into Plutarch's literary method. 
It is equally certain that the description of the scene at the 
proclamation of Grecian liberty at the Isthmian games is taken 
from Polybius.* 

Polyb., XVin; 46, 1-10 (ed. Bottner-Wobst). Flamininus, 10. 

a SoidvTtov Sk TovTwVf b *la$fuwvo^dyofjL€Viav 

b Ksu r$9 *l(rOfjLLiov wavriyvptiai iireXOowrrii, c irX^0o9 fjikv dvOpiUnrtav 

C KOi irxtSov dir6 irdun^s r^s oiicovficnTS t(ov iv r<^ oraSu^ KaSfjaro 

hm^vtoTdrwv dv&plav avy€Xrfkv$OTW¥ Stk rrjv rov yvfjLvucov dycova 

irpoahoKULV rStv diro)3i/crofici'<tfv, $€tafjL€Viay, 

d iroAAoi Kal wouclXm Vcatf' okjfy r^v mivTyvpcv d oia, 8^ Scot \paviav irc- 
Mwvimv Xoyoi, rtav fikv dSwarov clvoi ^- fravfiiyri^ fikyTroXtfuav 

(TKOvTwv "PiOfULuns ivCwv Avoa'njvai roiriav kojl r^s'EIAXaSos^ir'^Xirt- 

iroXcofv, rSiv Sk iuopiiofuvwv ori rctfv fikv hri- (riv ikwOtpiaSf aa^t 

i^vSiv cTvoi BoKOWTiav roirwv diroon/o-ornu, &k ttpi^vg iravfjyvpiiov' 

Tovs Sk i^vraa'Cav yJkv t^ovra^i iXaima, XP^^ ^^f 

> There is, of course, no question of the fact; cf. Herod., VI, 67. 

9 Cf, Hbersn, op. eii., p. 124, and H. Pbtbr, Die Quellen PlutarchB in den Biographieen der 
Bihner (1865), p. 80. Inasmuch as Liyt, XXXIII, 32, gives the names in p in a much different 
order, Peter uses these as test passages in establishing Plutarch's use of Polybius in this 
Life. 
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Sc Ttp^ avr^y TtafKxtaSai &wafjL€Vovi fcatfc^oixri. 
Kol TovTov^ CV0CCD9 ^ircScucwoav avroi Ka$* 
avra>v 8ia rrj^ irpos dAAi^Xovs cvpco-iXoyuic. 
rocavn/s S' ovoi^f ^ roic dv^/Mnroic r^c diropmy 
a6poitr$€VTai rov tAi/^ovs ei$ ro (rroSiov ^irt 
Tov dycova, 

irpoeXtfoDV 6 «c$/9v£ icoc <^KaTa^aiMinf<rdfi€yo9 
ra irXijOrf 8ta rov craAiriicTov toSc <to> 
Ki^pvyfji' dnTyopcvo-ev' 

ij ov/icXi/rof ij 'Pci>/LuuW #cai Titos Ko^ktux 
aTpanyyo? waros, icarairoXefHTaravrcs jSociXwi 
^iXimrov fcal MajccSoms, d^aiv ^Aevtfcpovs, 
a^pov/»i7rov9, d^poAoyifrovf , vofUKs \piafi€vcvs 

TOiS irarpUKSy KopH^tOVS, ^OIKOXSy Aoic/joife, 

Ev^iS, 'Axoiovs Tovs <Mio>rac, Mayn/ras, 
0crra\ovs, Utppaifioui, 

KpoTov 8' ^ dp^tus cv0co>$ iiaixrCav ycvo^c- 
Fov, Tivis fi^v ovS* ifKova-av rov tctfpvyfJUiTOi, 
Tivh Sk vdXiv dicovciv ifiovKoyro, to 8i iroXv 

/ACpOS TWV dvOpiOTTiaV ScaTtOTOVflCVOV fCOi Soicovv 

ok &v c2 icatf ' viryov dicoueiv rwv XiyofAtyiav Sii ro 
irapa&oiov rw avfjifiaivoirroi, iras t« ^f dXXi^c 
6pfi,ijq ipoa TTpoayuv rov Ki^pvKa kol rov aaX- 
iriKT^ €is fUaov TO trrdSuw koX Xcyciv iroAiv 
wrip Twv avTcov, cug fi^ ifUK 8o#c^, fiavXo- 
p,hnay t«v di^po»ir<tfv fi^ /hovof dicovciv dAXa 
icoi pXhruw rov Xcyovra &a t^ dirtoriav twv 
dvayopcvofici'Qiv. 

m 8i irdXiV 6 «c9/»v(, irpotKBiiV cis to ftcVov 
lau KaToo-iciMn^o-dfiCKOf 8ia tov oxiA.?riKTOv tov 
Oopvpov^ dvrjy6p€v<r€ ravra koI liaavnoi rw 
vpotrOtv, rrfXucovTov awtfirf Karappayvjvai rw 
Kp^Tov wrr€ KM fijf ^ici>s av vwo r^ iwoiav 
dyayciv tocs vvv dxovova-i to ycyovos* 

WS 8c irOT€ KaTcXl^CV 6 KpOTfKf TO)V fJlJkv Mkrf' 

T«v dirXcof ov8cic ov8ciaa Xoyov cT^cv in. 



f rg cdXmyyi Sk cimw^ 
ds diravrac 8ia8otfct- 
crji irpo€X$tav ei9 
fjiiaov 6 iajpv( dvciircv, 

^ ore 'P<tf/AaiW i; ovy- 

JcAlfTOf IC(uTtT09 Kofi^- 

Tios arpan/y^ vwa- 
T09, KaTairoXcfu^cray- 
Tcs fiaa-iXta ^Lkarmv 
KM Maicc8cvas, d^ca- 
O'iv d^pov/Di^Tovs «cai 
Aev0^Mn;9 Kat AffiopO' 
Aoyi/rovs, vofuns XP^ 
fi€yov^ TOiS iniT/Mbcs, 
Kopci^tovs, Aoicpovg, 
^ctficcis, "Evpota^f 
'Axcuovs MiclrraSy 
Mdyn/ras, 0crra\ous, 
IlcppatjSov?. 
^ TO ficv otv irpiorov ov 
wdw irdvTcs ov8^ au- 
^s ^m/jcoiKTav, dXX' 

dvOlfUxAof ICOC 0O/DV- 

Pw^r/i KivrjCK ^v iv 
araiiif OavpuaiovTiov 
KM SiainJv6avofi€y<uv 
KM irdXiv av€iw€iv 
iccXevovTQiv* 

i ok 8' aZSi^ "^avxta^ 
y€vofjL€vrii dvayayoivi 
Krjpvi T^v ^<tfK^v irpo- 
$vfjMT€pov CIS diravras 
^ycyctfvci #cai &u}k$€ ro 
Ki^pvypAf Kpavyrf fjikv 
diri(rT09 TO fiiytOoq 8ia 
Xo/jav ^x<^P" f*9CP* 
tfoAdTTi;?, 

A? dp0ov Sk &v€urnJK€t ro 

tfcarpov, 
y ov8€is 8^ Aoyo¥ ^ Twv 
dy<tfvi{oficiro>y. 
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The comparative compactness and vigor of the later narrative 
appear at a glance. Upon closer examination, however, the 
differences are still more striking. Clause a in Polybius is purely 
transitional, and consequently is omitted in the parallel account 
In b the changes are verbal and in the direction of brevity. 
Clause c is pure exaggeration and rhetorical flourish, and is omitted 
entirely in the biographer. Clause d is prolix and hopelessly 
retards the movement; accordingly, Plutarch has entirely rewritten 
it in a form which preserves all the essential ideas and does not 
interrupt the flow of the story. Verbal changes occur in e, 
adpourdivTO^ being replaced by fcaffrjcrroj and avOpdnrtov deonfUvfov 
and yvfivixSp being added ; but the result is a living picture, while 
the original was colorless. In / the words of the original are 
kept for the most part, though their order and grammatical forms 
are changed ; avehrev replaces the longer periphrasis in Polybius. 
The proclamation itself (.7) is practically identical in both accounts. 
In A TO Trp&rov replaces iv apxah; the lively and vivid phrase 
avfDfjidko^ Kol dopvfidBtf^ Kivqais^ the commonplace Kpdrov .... 
y€iH)fidvov; the single participle ffavfjut^ovrtopj the whole essence 
of TO Se . . . . avfijSaivovTfs; and irdXtp avenrelv K€Xev6vT<oVj the 
tedious 7ro9 .... avr&Pj which runs into w . . . . aptvyopeuo- 
fUpe9P — a sprawling parenthesis which Plutarch wisely omits 
entirely, together with ripk^ Si ... . i/3ov\ovTo above. In 
t Polybius makes an otiose repetition of the formula used in 
/, for which Plutarch simply substitutes aidi^ 'qax^ia^ yepofidpr/^; 
apiiyaywp .... TrpoffvfjLOTepop is an amplification of avrjyopeva-e 
.... TrpScOep; Kpairftj replaces Kpdrop; airiaro^ ro fi^yedo^j the 
labored icre .... yeyoptk; and ^X^P^'"f ^^^ arvp^jStf tcaTappayfjpai 
of Polybius ; while Si^ X^pai/, and especially fi^XP'' OaXaTTtj^, are 
points of life and interest that add in no small degree to the 
picture. Plutarch is alone responsible also for k — a realistic 
touch which entirely escaped the prosaic historian. Finally, in j 
the unnecessary w . . . . xpoTfs clause is omitted, while aytopi^o- 
lUvtov replaces a0\r)r&p^ and the impersonal form of the verbal 
expression the personal. 

It thus appears that Plutarch has treated this passage with 
even more freedom than the previous one; yet the connection 
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between them is shown bj the ideas expieeBed, the general order 
of their arrangement, and the nae of catchwords. Polybius 
abounds in repetitions and irrelerant and parenthetical remarks 
which serionslf delay the recitaL Plntarch has lopped off the 
nnnecessary members^ molded the remainder into a continnous 
whole, and added several details which make the scene a living 
reality, though they might have happened at any gathering at all 
similar and do not presuppose an eyewitness to suggest them to 
Plntarch. 

The most striking, and at the same time the most certain, 
instance in this category still remains to be discnssed. 
[Aristotle], Prt>ML, XI, 2^ Aon pone nutv^ p. 1066 AB. 

Sia rC, ofTuw ^xvpttM- rts jof"^ .... omis cv^poycr *]S«tJcovpor moI 

mw ol 6pj^irrpaij ijfrro9 M t i rp oSmftoy^ ms *ApiirTorcXif loai %€i6^paMFTO¥ nal 
oi X^ip^ Tcywvantr; Aumiapyir nu *l€p M r w|i or oi vcpi X9P^^ Xoyoi §eal 

BAMMTKoXimF mu. ra &* ovXiSr wpopKrJitjaLTa koI 
pvdfuSw fool ap§ummy; oSor . . . . rt Sifvorc rmv 
$€aTpm¥ iw a^vpa r^ ^;(ifOTpas fcanuricc&unjs rj 
Xovr, 6 Xaos* rv^Aovnu. 
Plntarch was peculiarly fond of questions like this. One of 
his largest works, the Quaestiones conviviales, is entirely occu- 
pied with them. It is o priori probable, then, that he always 
kept a copy of the Problems within easy reach and had conned it 
many times. This circumstance, together with the fact that 
Aristotle is mentioned by name, argues against the use of an 
intermediate source. Tet the variations introduced are startling. 
Am t/ is represented by a simple Ti\ Srap by aPj axvp^S^i'V by 
a'xypa Karaa-KeSdarj^ fj xow, ai 6pxn<rrpai by rrj^ dpxv^rrpa^ r&v 

1 Pal., Harleianns, and Ven.2 read «ox*of , and the text has been suspected. Because of 
the Aristotelian ordinal Wyttenbach suggested o x^P^ • Reiske proposed i 1^x^ and referred 
to Quaeatt. eonv.^ p. 721 B, where this word occurs in connection with 4»in| tv^Aovtm . In 
accordance with his desire to emphasize the acoustic effect of a floor (c/. pp. 52 f., below), 
PucHBTEiN {Oriechische Bilhnc, p. 41) conjectures o Aaot (m'c), meaning that the presence of 
chaff spoiled the resonance of the orchestra payement. Regardless of the interpretatiou, 
this suggestion is unlikely, because Aaof is a poetical word, and Wtttknbach in his Index 
Plut. notes not a single instance of its occurrence in Plutarch. In fact, the conjectures are 
all unnecessary, and are due to a misunderstanding regarding the application of Aa^ and 
the meaning of rv^k6v. Plutarch has reversed the original, changing the subject and the 
point of view. Aa6f refers to the audience instead of to the chorus, and rv^Aovroi, which is 
used not only of sight, but also of any of the senses, has reference to hearing. Thus *' the 
people do not hear so well " has replaced ** the chorus is not so easily understood.*' Qf, 
Soph., Oed. Rex^ 371: Tv^Xb« ri r' &Ta t6v re vovv ra r' oi^fiara cl, and HbsTCHXUB: rv^kifs* 
rttfcroi maX a.vr\ rov CM^<k. 
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OidrprnVj r/TTOP yeyiivaaiP by TV^XoOrot, and 04 x^P^^ ^7 ^ ^^^fe* 
There is not a single word of the original but has been omitted or 
altered either in form or construction. Yet nearly every word of 
Plutarch echoes something in the source — a thing well-nigh 
impossible if an intermediary had been used. Thus, whether it be 
supposed that Plutarch was quoting from memory or was purposely 
giving a paraphrase with Aristotle before him, the departures from 
the original and the echoes of it are equally instructive. 

b) Plutarch compared with himself, — Absolute certainty con- 
cerning Plutarch's sources can in most cases never be attained. 
Consequently, the preceding section, though only the most un- 
doubted instances were there used, cannot be in itself conclu- 
sive. Therefore the comparison of Plutarch with himself proves 
of considerable value, for, though in one or two cases the diver- 
gences can be explained upon the basis of a different source, such 
a hypothesis becomes rapidly untenable with the multiplication of 
examples. 

A good parallel is afforded by 

De glor. Ath., p. 348 F and Quaestt conv,, p. 710 F. 

a irpoc a (the theatrical equip- a x°^P^^ Y^ ^^^ ^^ '''^ Aaxoivos, 
ment just mentioned and quot- os, 'Aft/vTo-i KoivStv dyayyi^oficvoiv 

ed on p. 34, below) Aaxoiv dvrfp rfxiytfS&Vf 0cd>/xcvos ras irapao-iccv- 

Atropkajfa^ ov kok^ cTirev, as rctfv X^PT/^ '^ '''^^ <nrov8oic 

h is dfMoprdvova'iv 'AAjmuK ftcyoAa rcov SiSacrKoAcov icai rrpf cKfuAAav 

T^v cnrovS^ cts r^v irouSiav #caT^ h ovk 4f^ crca^povciy rrfv iroXiv ficr^ 
avaXlaKorrt^, rooavn^s cnrovS^s waiiowray, 

C rovrcoTi ficyaX»v Awoaroktov 8a- 
voyas icai orparcv/AarcDV ^^oSca 
jcataxopiyyovrrcs cic ro Otarpov, 

In a the divergences between the antecedent of & and tA? .... 
i/uXXav are considerable, but are largely due to the different cir- 
cumstances under which the story was told ; the variation between 
d7ro/9X^^ra9 and ffemfievo^ is without significance, but it is noteworthy 
that in the first account the occasion of the remark is in no wise 
defined, while in the second it was " at the performance of new 
"tragedies.'' A priori we might expect that the remark itself (6) 
^^ould be reproduced without change, yet afjLaprdvowrw fieydXM 
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corresponds to ovk (Tto^povelv and *A0rjvaloi to rifv 7r6\iVy while 
cfe . . . . KaravaXia-Kovre^ and fierct .... iraO^ovaav clearly hark 
back to the same original version. These changes are all verbal, 
it is true, but under the circumstances they are highly significant^ 
Clause c is evidently only Plutarch's own amplification of the 
preceding remark. 



Sulla, 2. 
Mrirpopiov Sk rmv diro crici/vQs rivos 
ifySv SicreXcaev (Sulla) cri vcos cov. 



Sulla, 36. 
ovrw, yap oi rorc trap' avr^ (Sulla) 
Suvafievoi ficyeoTov ^aav .... M.rfTp6- 
pioi 6 kvauf&oqf oS Koimp i(iapov 
ytvofjLtvov StcreXei p^xP'' ^<rarr^ ipav 
OVK Apvovp€V09, 

It is not likely that both t&p airo a-Kffvrj^ and Xvaiqi>S<k occurred 
in the source ; hence one or the other, or both, must have been 
added by Plutarch. 



a 



De Alex, fort, p. 334 A. 
a 'AXc^vSpos 8' 6 ^c/xuW rv/mwos 
e (c8ci Sk rovro fiovov avrov jcoAcutAu 

KoI prj Karaurxyyeiv r^v iiriaw/uav) 
a $€iap€vtK r/9ay(u8ov 
/ ipira$€(rT€pov v^* i^SokQc SicrcA; 

ir/BOS Tov €Xktov. 
b dvairi/Si^as ovv Ik tov Otdrpov 

OSttov fj pd&rfv dirjyci, 
d 8civov clvoi Xcyoiv, ci ro<70urov$ 

dirocr^rrcDV TroAiVas oijiOrfa'crai 

roi9 *EKdp7p KojL IIoXv^cnTS iratf cair 

gr ovro9 ficv ovv /mcpm km hCKrjv 
iicpaiaro tov Tf)ay«p8w, ori t^v 
^ux^v avrov Ka$dir€p aCSiffpov 
ipAXa^fv, 

Evpi7r(Sov TpipdSa^ inroKpivofievop appears only in clause a of 
the first account, which otherwise is practically the same as the 
corresponding section of the second account. Clause e is purely 

1 That Plutarch felt the same freedom in the citation of philosophical dogmas, even when 
they were in metrical form, has been pointed ont by Faibbanks, TranBcictiona of the 
American Philological A§»oci<ition, Vol. XX Vm (1897), pp. 75 ff. 



Pelop,, 29. 
Tpayif8bv 8c irore $€iafuyoi (Alex- 
ander of Pherae) EvptmSov 
TpifoSai inraKpivofijevov 
^X^^ diriow Ik tov Beirpov, 
Kol irifMAJfas trpo^ avrov ^iccXcvc 6ap- 
pciv Kol prfSkv dyiayCI^€a$cLi Bia 
rovro x€ipo¥f ov yap iKUvov Kara- 
ff^poySv dircXtfciv, 

dXX* at<rxov6/jL€vo9 rov^ iroAiras, d 
firfiiva ironrorc rSv vir avrov ^- 
v€vop€Vtav "^XerfKuti ciri rocs "Eica- 
prjq KoX *Av&popaxiJS xaicocs 
64^e^€rai SaKp^v, 
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parenthetical and is inserted in accordance with the motive of the 
tract, which is to exalt Alexander the Great^s noble qualities at 
the expense of baser mlers. Also /is omitted in the first account, 
which, however, loses nothing thereby. In b ^ero airmv cor- 
responds to ffarrov fj fidSrjp uTT'pei, and avairqhriaa^ appears only 
in the second narrative. Clause c in the former report corre- 
sponds in function to the entirely different clause g of the latter, 
the diversity of conclusion being due to the different use which 
Plutarch made of the story in each case. In the first instance he 
is accentuating the tyrant's cruelty in ordinary affairs by this 
account of his tender-heartedness in the presence of imaginary 
misfortunes, while in the second he is setting off Alexander the 
Great's magnanimous treatment of artists of all sorts with the 
meanness shown them by Dionysius and other rulers. There is 
thus no need of assuming another source. It is not likely that 
either conclusion belonged to the original story, which probably 
contained no other details than that Alexander of PhersB left a 
certain theatrical performance because he did not wish his sub- 
jects to see him weeping. When other particulars were needed 
" to point a moral or adorn a tale," they were added according to 
circumstances.^ In d alax^fievo^ corresponds to Seivop ehai 
X^yoDPj /iffSdva .... rjXerfKm to toctoutow am-oa^aTToav^ and 
^AvSpofidxv^ to TloXu^Anfi. These changes are purely verbal, 
except the last, which seems to indicate that characteristically 
Plutarch sought to secure vividness by introducing into the story 
names of persons who figured directly or indirectly in the play, 
and chanced to select different persons each time.' 

c) Plutarch compared with another tiser of the same source. — 
As I have already stated, this is the least satisfactory method of 
investigating Plutarch's use of his sources. Accordingly, I shall not 
waste time and space in securing results that could only confirm 
those more certainly obtained by other means. However, that 
this method leads to results which are in harmony with those 
reached in other ways will appear from a comparison of Demetr.y 

iFor an interesting account of how ancient authors remodeled stories to suit them- 
aeWes cf. Smith, American Journal of Philology, Vol. XXIII (1902), pp. 261 ff. and 361 ff. 

> These examples perhaps suffice. However, An «em, p. 797 D, and Praec. ger.y p. 806 A; 
De Alex.fcrt,^ p. 337 E, and An teni^ p. 791 E; cf. p. 33 below; and De Alex, fort., p. 384DEF, 
and Alex., 29, may also be profitably compared. 
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25, and Athen., 614 E, which are quoted together for another 
purpose on p. 49 below. 

d) Plutarch compared with other evidence. — ^The three pre- 
ceding sections have given us an insight into Plutarch's manner 
of dealing with his sources as regards form. They show that of 
the four possible courses suggested Plutarch at least did .not 
follow the first; i. e., he did not preserve his originals * literally. 
Because of our uncertainty regarding Plutarch's sources for his 
theatrical references, this is as far as these methods will warrant 
us in going, and so we appeal to (d) to inform us which one of 
the last three courses the biographer pursued; viz., whether he 
retained the contemporaneous dress of the original, always brought 
the description into accordance with the facts of his own day 
regardless of historical accuracy, or did sometimes one, some- 
times the other. In other words, we shall now begin to consider 
his manner of dealing with his sources as regards substance. 

In Quaestt. conv.j p. 674 D, Plutarch says that, when the 
stewards of the Pythian celebrations had added tragedy to the 
three contests established from the beginning (cttI rpurl roU 
Kaffear&aiv i^ ^PXV^9 avXtfT^ TlvOitc^ koX ki^B apiary ical tcidap^^)^ 
they were unable to oppose the admission of all sorts of enter- 
tainment. Though the phrase which Plutarch uses for the first 
event (TlvOiKOf; avXrjrif:) and its equivalent (TrvffavXr)^) mean 
exactly the same thing in connection with this festival as the 
simpler term avkrjrif:, the two former did not come into use until 
imperial times, as Frei has shown. ^ In this small detail, there- 
fore, Plutarch has frankly adopted the terminology of his own 
time. 

Quaestt conv,^ p. 724 A. Theseus^ 21. 

jccuroi 8oK<u fjuou fjLvrifiov€v€iv iv ro?$ irot^oat Sk koI dycova ^(nv avrov 

'ArriKOis dvcyv<tf#ca>$ ^vayx^ ^'''^ irpSi- (Theseus) Iv Ai^Xt^, km tdis vucSun 
roq €v Ai;X<{> Qhtfcw dya>va Troiaiv rorc irpoirov vir* Ikuvqv fJH^Cvuca SoOrj- 
&ir€<nraa-€ kXo&ov tov i€pov ^otvucof . vai. 
.... Kol TOV ©i/crcQ); avrov irwOd- 
V€<r0an ^iTarovatv, ^rivi Xoyw ^tvucof , 
ov Sa^njs ov8' iXoMK, dirccnrao'cv 
dy<tfVo^cra>v. 

> De ceriaminilnu thymelicU^ pp. 60-62. 
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The passage from the Life and the first part of the quotation 
from the Moralia show that the source employed simply ay&va 
iroieiPj and that aycovoOer&v is due to Plutarch. In Plutarch's time 
aymvoff^Tfi^ was the regular title given the directors of such fes- 
tivals. Consequently, inasmuch as Theseus was the mythical 
founder of the celebration, Plutarch thought it not too much to 
give him the title that was current in his own day for its pre- 
siding officer. 



Arist, Besp. Ath., XXVII, 3. 
iiroiTja€ Sk koI /uir$o<l>6pa rh. &ica- 
on/pta UcpcicX^s irp&ro9, dmirffiayw 
yoTK irpos r^y KCfuavo^ tvwopuLv, 6 
y^ KCfjuaVf art rvpawu^ (L\ta¥ cfiatav, 
vpwTov fjikv rois KOivki korovpyia^ ikg- 
roijjpyci XoLfiirp^, iwura r«Sv SjifioriSv 
Irptf^ iroXAovs ' i^v y^ nf /SovAo- 
fiCKip Acucia&iav Ka$^ licoon/y r^ i^/uic- 
pav i\$6m wop* avrov c^civ ri fUrpUL^ 
Iri 8i ra xtapta iroyra ^^/Mucra ^, 
omoi i(iQ r<p /SovAoficrtp rrj^ 3?rttpa$ 
Am\av€iv, wpo^ Hf ravrr/y t^ X'H^V' 
yCav iirtXtiirofuvos 6 UcpucX^s rff 
avfrixf^ avfificvXewravTOi air^ AaLfim- 
viSov TW OlrjOey .... Iirei rots 181019 
i^rraro, St&ovai roi9 toAAois rh. avrcSr, 
icarcaiccuDurc fucr^o^opoLv rcMs &ica- 
(mus. 
On the strength of the first passage, it used to be stated in the 
handbooks that the theoric fund was established by Pericles (0/. 
MtUler, BuhnenalterthUmery p. 348), but the discovery of the 
Resp, Ath. has given us the original passage which Plutarch was 
following (directly or indirectly) and the facts of the case, for 
Aristotle states explicitly (XXVIII, 3) that this fund was estab- 
lished by Cleophon. It is clear that Plutarch (or his intermediate 
source) has treated this passage in his accustomed maimer, keeping 
many of the words of the original and the general substance of 
the thought, but working it all over so that the result is strictly 
his own. The only alteration worthy of mention is that he has 



Pericles, 9. 
iXarrovfitvtK 8i (Pericles) irAovnp 
fooA xpuq/mo'iv, d^' Sv ^kcivos (Cimon) 
drcAoft/Savc rove irhrrfTa^ Seiwvw re 
KoB* '^pApav nf S€Ofji€Vif irapr)(iav 
*kBrj¥aiiav Km, rov9 vp€<rpvT€pov^ dp.- 
^ccvnW r<3v re xtapUsv rav^ ^/My- 
/AOV9 d^aipwyf Svwi owmpiiwnv 01 
povXoptvoif rovrms 6 UtpixXSj^ Kara- 
ijipaywyovptvoif rptwerai wpo^ r^v 
rcSv iffipwruav Siavofn/v, avpfiovXewraV' 
ro9 avr<^ AofioiviSov rm OUjOeVf ok 
'ApicrrorcAi;? iOTojfoi^icc. koL ra^v ^co>- 
pucoiSs fcoi &icaoTi#cocs Xijppaatv oAAois 
re piaOof^pcu^ koX -xppmjylai^ (rw- 
8ejcaaa$ ro irA^^ ^XP^h^ '^''^ ^^ 
i( *Apeiov irayov povXSj^, 
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amplified fJua'0<Hf>opav roU BiKaaraU into ffempucoU teal hucttarucok 
Xrjfiiiaaiv aXKai,^ re fua'0o<l>opah koI xopvj^^' As these were the 
means used by Greek demagogues for centuries to ingratiate 
themselves with the people, he probably considered his expression 
a justifiable extension of Aristotle. Nevertheless, it constituted 
an anachronism. It is incomprehensible that he was really igno- 
rant of the author of the custom.' 

The cases of anachronism just adduced,' together with others 
which are considered later on,* suffice to prove that Plutarch was 
not in the habit of merely working over his originals, retaining the 
technical terms appropriate to the occasion. Although it might be 
reasonable on the strength of isolated instances to assume that 
some of these anachronisms were taken over by Plutarch along 
with the rest of his material, and are to be attributed to his source 
rather than to himself, yet the instances found in the field of 
scenic antiquities alone are too numerous and taken from sources 
too diverse to permit us to explain them all away by this hypothesis. 
Whether he modernized always or only occasionally will appear 
most clearly from a study of the "special" passages, where mod- 
ernization is least likely to occur. 

> The controversy over Plntarch^s use of the Retp, Ath. has caused me to consider these 
Itassa^res here rather than in (a) above. If we could be sore that Plutarch was quoting 
Aristotle directly here, we might assume that his memory had confused the names owing to 
their proximity in the source. Similarly, he assigns (Alcib.y 25) the murder of Phrjrnichas to 
Hermon, who is mentioned in another connection in the same chapter of Thucydides which 
contains an account of the murder (Thuo., VIII, 92). 

3 The nalye account in Solon^ 29, differs from those mentioned above in that the 
anachronism was probably not intentional. We cannot expect Plutarch to have known that 
the first actor in tragedy was not introduced until after Solon's death. Moreover, the eare 
with which he explains that poets used to take rOles in their own plays indicates that he is 
striving for historical exactness. 

>Qr. pp. 24, 25, 26, S7, 38 (twice), 51 (twice), 52, 54, 56, 59, etc. 



THEATRICAL TERMS IN PLUTARCH. 

Wb are now in a position to examine the theatrical terms in 
Plutarch as they are divided into "general" and "specific" classes 
according to the principles above laid down. The investigation 
of theatrical terminology is, of conrse, no new subject As early 
as 1870 Wieseler put the whole world of scenic investigators under 
obligation by his large collection of material in the Ersch-Omher 
Encyclopddie^ VoL IV, pp. 159 ff. His classifications, however, 
are unacceptable today, because they are based largely upon the 
nncritical and unhistorical view of the Greek theater that prevailed 
until recent years. Since his day exhaustive treatises by Christ,^ 
MttUer,' and Reisch* have continued the work thus begun. No one 
can now labor in this field without incurring a constant indebted- 
ness to these scholars. Nevertheless, the very comprehensiveness 
of their articles and the natural concentration of their attention 
upon the earlier periods have left room for further investigation 
m the later writers. It is convenient to subdivide the material 
into sections corresponding to the different terms. 

A. ^iarpov} 
This is the only theatrical term about which substantial agree- 
ment has been reached. The primary meaning of the word was 
(1) "spectators" or "audience;" cf. Herod., VI, 21: & Bcucfwa hreae 
TO O^rpop. The easiest transition from this meaning was to (2) 
"the space occupied by the audience," t. e., the cavea; cf. Xen., 

WahHHleherfar eUuMche PhiMoffie, Vol. CXLIX (1894), pp. 27 ff. 

^BUhnencMerihamer (1886) and Philologw, Supplementband Vn (1899), pp. 3 ff. 
MOllbb's article, ^'Die neneren Arbeiten anf dem Gebiete des ^ech. Bohnenwesens,** 
Phi1oloffU9, Vol. VI (1892), pp. 1 ff., though not an exhaustive treatise on theatrical termi- 
nologj like those cited in the text, contains much that has a bearing in this field. The same 
remark applies to BoDHNSTSDncB's yaluable '^Bericht fiber das antike Bfihnenwesen," 
Burtian't Jahreritericht, Vol. XC (1896), pp. 1 ff. It ^s needless to add that Dfirpfeld's exca- 
Tttions and his keenness in restoration and interpretation have also played a leading rOle 
in the critical study of the subject during the last quarter-century. 

^ZeUtchriiftfikr die OsterreichUcJien Oymnanen, Vol. XXXVm (1887), pp. 275 ff., and 
DObpfbld-Rxisch, Da$ ffriecKUcJie Theater, pp. 283 ff . 

4 Besides the authorities Just cited, cf. Wilamowitz-MOllbkdobff, Hemiea, Vol. XXI 
(1886), pp. 602 ff. The limits of space and the scope of the present article prevent a full 
discussion in these introductory statements. 

23 
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Hell,, VII, 4, 31: KarehUol^av efc to fiera^ rod l3ovXeuTrfp(ov xai rtA 
TTfi 'E<rT/iBt9 iepov koI toO irpo^ ravra Trpoai^KovTO^ OedrpoVy referring 
to Olympia, which never had a theater for scenic performances, so 
that here the cavea of the stadium is evidently meant. "The 
whole theater structure" (3) was the next meaning developed, this 
usage being common in inscriptions since the middle of the fourth 
century ; cf, C. I. A,, II, 573 : xar^ tA? awOriKa^ tA? irepX to ddarpov. 
The meaning of a term is very easily transferred from place to 
that which is done in that place. Accordingly, the next significa- 
tion of Oearpop was (4) "theatrical performance" or "spectacle;*' 
cf. schol. Arist., Vesp., 1291 : h^<t>UTaro o KX^i' /irfK^n Betv Kcofi^ 
B(a^ iirl OeuTpcav eladyeaffai (Rutherford). The last meaning 
was (5) "performance place;" cf. schol. Ran., 209: ovx op&vraiip 
T^ dedrptp oi Bdrpa^oi ovSk 6 x^P^^ aXX' eatoffev fUfJLovvrcu rots 
/Sarpdxois. 

a) ^^GeneraV^ passages. — Most of these meanings are found 
in Plutarch. An excellent instance of (1) in a "general" passage 
is Quomodo adul., p. 63 A: Surirep oi rpayipSol ;^o/oot) hdovrai <l>{Xa>v 
avpaSSpTcop fj ffedrpov arvvemKpoTovvTO^.^ There happens to be no 
instance of (2) in a "general" statement. The most common 
meaning is, of course, (3); cf Lycurg., 6: irpoaK^qvia dedrpiop. 
These words and their context (cf p. 52, below) assume the exist- 
ence of theater buildings in the time of Lycurgus, the Spartan 
lawgiver, who of course antedated the Greek drama and dithy- 
ramb and all but the crudest forms of the chorus. These words 
are therefore anachronistic. For another example of (3) cf De 
sollert., p. 974 A : iraprjp 6 yepcop Oveairaaiapo^ ip t^ MapKdWov 
Oedrptp.^ This meaning is also employed several times figuratively ; 
cf. Praec. ger., p. 800 B: avw S' (the statesman) ifrtrep ip dear pip 
{%. e,, in public life) to Xoiirop apaTremrafiAfq) fiuoaSfiefio^ i^da-Kci xal 
KaraKoa-fiei top rpAirop.^ Meaning (4) is likewise of common ocour- 
rence; cf De frat. amove, p. 478 C: rh ^apdpra irapaSeiyfjLara 

1 other examples are Vitae, pp. 859 D, 942 B, lOSlE, etc.; Mor., pp. 92 E, 575 F, 748 D, 
777 F, 795 D, etc. 

a or. also Vitae, pp. 7A, 196 F, 2720, 275F, SS8B, a64D, S76E, 452 A, 856 A, 867 A, 994 A, 
etc.; Mar., pp. 42A, 4SF, 68B, 71A, 87F, 289D, S21A, SS8C, S48D, 849 A, 4140, 417F,496A, 
504 B, 506 C, 521F, 527F, 564B, 556 A,705BEF, 725F, 749 C, 785 B, 796F, 799F, 828BE, 9T7D,99eB, 
986 E, 1093 A, 1006 B, 1125 E, etc. Plutarch also says explicitly that the Roman circiw was 
indaded under this term ; tf. Fitoe, p. 272 0. 

tQT. alflo F<toe. pp. anX, 409A, ete.; Jror.,p. 258 B, etc. 
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(of brotherly love) rpaytpBiai^ koI Otdrpois 6 filo^ i^^Sa)K€? Of the 
last meaning there is no instance in Plutarch, nor indeed any- 
where else outside of the scholia, where iv (r^) dedrpip occurs 
several times equivalent to the more common hrl (t^) aKtjinjf: (cf. 
pp. 44 f., below). 

6) ^^Spedfic*'* passages. — A "specific" instance of meaning 

(1) has already been quoted {Flamin., 10) on p. 14, where the 
word is used of an audience at the Isthmian games in 196 B. C. 
When a report of the Sicilian disaster reached Athens, ''the 
assembly cried out in anger" (o/yy^ S* oiv /cal Qorj tov OedrpoVj 
De garrul., p. 509 B). If this be taken as meaning that the 
assembly was held in the theater, it is probably another case of 
anachronism, since the theater at Athens, and presumably else- 
where, was rarely used for that purpose till the latter half of the 
fourth century.^ The fact that the word does not appear in the 
parallel account in Nicias, 30, points in the same direction.' Of 

(2) there is perhaps one instance; cf. Aemil,^ 24: iv Sery'Fdfjup tov 
hrjfjLov 0€€apovvTO^ imrucoxs ay&ua^ i^al(f>vrj^ ivdireae \<Pyo9 ek rh 
irp&TOP TOV dedrpov fUpo^. Since this would be the only occurrence 
of this meaning in Plutarch, possibly it would be better in this 
case to give the term a broader significance, which would bring it 
under the next category. Also in the "specific" passages (3) is 
the most common meaning; cf. Cimon, 8: Kifuov fierit t&v avarpor 
Trjytov irpo€\Bisiv ek to Oiarpov hroirfaaro r^ 0€^ r^ vepofiurfidva^ 
oTTopSdi.* A passage that has been sometimes misinterpreted is 
Timoleon, 34: axOeU Bk ek t^9 ^vpaxovaa^ wapeXOa^v ek tov 
ivj/iov (Mamercus) iwex^ipci pAf riva .... \6yov • • • . Sie^cAcu, 
Bopvfioi^ 8k irepiiritrroDV /cal rifv i/cxXfja-iav op&v wrrapalTqrov I0€i 
ply^iK TO ifidriop Siit, p,4aov tov dedrpov koX irptk Tt t&v fidOpayv 
ip6fAq> <l>€p6/ji€vo^ avvippf)^€ Tijv K€il>a\ifv m awoOavovfioH}^. Wiese- 
ler {Ersch'Ghrub. Enc, p. 160, n. 5) gave OdaTpov in this passage 

1 Of, also Vitae, pp. 704 D, 709 F, M6A, VUik, M2C, etc.; Mcr., pp. 580, 341 A, 528 B, 800 AC, 
7Q8C, 755 B, 787 B, 709 A, 818 B, 821 F, 965 A, 997 C, 1104 D, etc. 

3 Of. WACH8MUTH, Stodt Athcn im AUerthum, Vol. I, p. 647. 

> Cf. alflo Vitae, pp. 809 E, 862 D, 474 B, 750 D, 867 B, 976 F, etc. ; Mar., pp. 79 E, etc., for 
other examples of (1). 

«Cr.also Fitoe, pp. 254 E, 298 F, 809 E, 816C, 820C, 846C, 882C, 880A, 406 F, 458C, 48SE, 
5UF,500F, 612 B, 640D, 6UD, 647 A, 70eD, 755C, 757 DE, 782AB, 810 A, 812E, 867B (twice), 
W5A, HiA, 975 B, 990 B, 1000 E, 1084D, 1087 D, ete.; Mar., PP.22A, 880, 884A, 44SA, 458A, 
78TC,ete. 
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the meaning of Oearai, and MtlUer {PhilologiLS, Spbd. VII, p. 69) 
that of cavea. Both apparently overlooked the context. Mamercus 
was attempting to speak; he must have been standing, then, in 
the orchestra, or on the stage, if the theater had one. When he 
saw that his case was hopeless, he ran across the orchestra and 
struck his head against one of the seats in the lowest tier. It is 
impossible that he should have gone among the audience or into 
the cavea. Such an assumption must presuppose his speaking 
from among the spectators — something entirely improbable.' 
For meaning (4) cf. Phocion, 19: Karelxe (rpaytpSik) to diarpov ov 
fiovT^fieiny; wpoekOelv; and Quomodo sentiat, p. 77 E: koI wepl 
Aioyduov^ Sfioca rod 2ti/a>7reeo9 iaropovaiv apj(pfidpov (f>iXoa'o<t>€lv^ w 
*AOrjva(oi^ fjv eoprff /cat Sel'irva SrjfioTeXrj /cal Scarpa kt\. Since 
there are no datable instances of this meaning before the Christian 
era, it is generally regarded as late (MtlUer, ibid,, p. 72) ; therefore 
the usage in these two "specific" passages is due to Plutarch, not 
to a source contemporary with Phocion and Diogenes.^ 

B. ^OpxTffrrpa, 

Primarily opxHo-rpa means "dancing-place" and was the name 
appropriately given /car* i^oxn^ to the circular space reserved for 
this purpose in the Greek theaters; cf. Isocr., De pace, 82: 
iy^ff>UravTO to apyvpiov ek Ttjv op^n^^P^v Tofc dkiowirloL^ eUr^peiv. 
The Bomans brought the word over into their own language and 
applied it to the corresponding semi-circular space in tl^eir 
theaters, which was, however, used for a different purpose, viz., 
for the seats of senators; cf. Vitruvius, V, 6, 2: in orchestra 

1 Another passagre that has some bearing upon the position of the speaker in an assem- 
bly is MarcelL^ 20. Nicias, a citisen of En^ryum in Sicily daring the second Punic war, 
opx>osed the majority of his fellow-citisens by adyocatinflr the Roman cause. In fear of his 
life, he blasphemed the local divinities and then escaped by the following stratagem : 4^ 
li^kv iKKXifvia TWF woXirStv, 6 6i Hucias tLrra(v re \iyt»v xoi <rv/y^ovAcvtt>v wpht rhv 6^tiov c^at^iay« 
mi^^Ktv tit rriv yifv rb OMfiat koL fUKphv SioAivwv, otov cixtk > ^crvx^af t^^c cxvXi^f ci ytvofiivfit^ r^v 
Kt^aXiiv iwipa.i xol vcpicycyicMV virorp^fty ^^ >^^ fiapti^ Kara fiimpiv wyrtlvtv xot vapof v^Mf rhv 
^X^^t **^ cwpa ^pi«]} icoi vuawfi «arcx<Sftcvoi^ t6 04aTpov^ awoppiifia^ rb ifiariof koX vcpippif^o/uicvov rbv 
XtTtivivKOVt titLiyvfivof dvavi^ifcraf c0cc «-p6v rriv cf o3or rov tfcdrpov, /Sowr itwh tAv iiaripmv JAavyecrtfoi. 
Whether d^^xcr tU r^v yriv means that he was standing in the orchestra and sank to the 
ground, was standing on the stage and fell to the orchestra, or simply collapsed upon the 
floor of the stage, must from the ambiguity of the language remain uncertain, though the 
first view seems most likely. Cf, also Ttmol., 10 and 88. 

3 Plutarch's source for Phodon^ 19, was probably Duris ; cf, Feickb, Defontilms Plut, 
et Nepotis in vita Phoc, (188S), pp. 22 f. 
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<iutem aenatorum 8unt sedibiLS loca designata. In Eoman writers 
of the late imperial period the term was used as meaning ^' stage;'' 
cf. Jsid.y XVIII, 43: quipulpitus orchestra vocabatur. The past 
tense contrasted with the present at the beginning of the sentence 
implies that Isidore is giving the usage of other times than his 
own. His statement is probably due to a misunderstanding. 
Nevertheless, the notion grew and became current in the Greek 
lexicographers of the Byzantine period.' 

a) The term occurs but twice in "general" passages. In 
Non posse suav.^ p. 1096 B, Plutarch cites Aristotle's query as to 
the acoustic effect of chaff in the orchestra: tI Siprore r&v dedrpcop 
iip a'xypa i% opxv^'^P^^ Karaa-KeSdarj^ tj xoOi/ o Xao9 TV^Xovrai,, 
Fortunately, the original form of the question is preserved, and 
Plutarch has altered it enough to make it certain that he would not 
have retained the word opxn^^P^ without explanation, if it had 
acquired a different meaning since Aristotle's day; cf. pp. 16 f., 
above. The only safe inference, then, is that its fourth-century 
meaning was still current. Elsewhere {Quaestt. conv., p. 711 B) 
a sophist is asked what form of entertainment (aKpodfiaTa) he 
considers most appropriate for a symposium, and advises: raXXa 
fikv iirl rifp Ovfi^Xrjp /cat rijp 6pj(^ijaTpap i^eXavpeiP^ eiadyeip Sk . . . , 
Toi^ iXxuf>poTdTov^ (of Plato's dramatic dialogues). ^Ajcpodfiara 
was a general term for all sorts of musical entertainment, some of 
which were undoubtedly orchestral, so that this passage need not 
imply a change of application in the term under consideration. 
But before it can be determined what forms of amusement are 
included under each word, and whether each term refers to a 
different part of the theater or both to a single part, the mean- 
ings and development of the word OvfidXrj must be considered; 
cf. pp. 28 ff., below. 

6) The sole instance of opxv^'^P^ in "specific" passages is 
Marcell.y 21, where Epaminondas is said to have called the 

iMOllbb's citations (P^'toZo^tM, Spbd. VII, pp.Sl-M) to prove that the usage came in 
earlier will not bear examination. Dio CASsnis, LXII, 29 {cf, p. 50, n. 1, below), and LXUI, 
22, are both fragments preserved in the epitome of Xiphilinus, who is known to have been 
careless. Schol. Aeistoph., Bquit,^ 508, merely echoes the statements found in Tzetzes and 
others, and is evidently late, while the meaning of AusoNlus, prolog. Lud. Sept, Sapient.^ S, 
is entirely too uncertain to admit of confident citation. It thus becomes unnecessary to 
decide whether the encroachment of the Soman stage on the orchestra or the transference 
of orchestral performances to the stage was the cause of this development in meaning. 
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Boeotian plain the "orchestra of war" (to Boianiop irthlov "Apeof^ 
ofyxfy^pav), [Plut.] Reg. et imp, apophth., p. 193 E, which 
repeats the apophthegm and explains the figure as due to the 
country's being "flat and spread out" (inrrCav koI avaweirra/Advfjv)^ 
shows that Plutarch has preserved the original form of the state- 
ment. The metaphor itself and the adjectives used to explain it 
are best understood in case opxn<rTpa had its original meaning, 
while the fact that Plutarch retains the term in this sense with- 
out elucidation shows that this usage had not yet become obsolete 
and that the meaning "stage" had not yet arisen. 

C. %Vfli\'q? . 

SvfidXr) is probably to be derived from Oveiv,^ originally meant 
"altar," and was naturally applied to the altar in the center of 
the orchestra; c/. Eurip., SuppL, 63: IfwXov Se^iwvpov^ 0€&v 
OvfieXa^, The irpeafivroSoKoi dvfiiXcu of ^sch., Suppl., 669, 
must also be taken to mean "altar," but not necessarily that in the 
theater. Now, as the orchestra and its functions centered about 
the Ovfi^Xt)^ it was natural that this term should soon come to 
include the whole "orchestra" (2) (as it did the whole 06\o9 at 
Epidaurus; cf. Ephem. Arch., Vol. X [1892,] p. 69, 11. 106 and 
143); cf. Pratinasopwd Athen., p. 617 C: rtV vfipi^ ifioXep hrl Ato- 
waidSa iroXwdTaya dvfieXav; Furthermore, as any name given 
to the altar would necessarily include the foundation, steps, or 
underlying platform of it, in process of time these parts singly 
acquired this name even in opposition to the altar itself ; cf. the 
Delian inscription in Bull. Cor. Hel, Vol. XIV (1890), p. 397: 
rffv dvfi^Xrjp Tov ficofiov. No further development was then needed 
to permit the use of Ovfi^Xrj as a designation for any "platform" (3) ; 
cf. Plut., Alex., 67: airrbv fikvoZv (Alexander) l^Trrroi a^^Srjv i/c6fu^ov 
OKTO) iierh r&v eralpcov inrep Ovfi^Xrj^ iv v<t>rjX^ xal 'n'€pL<f>av€l irXaurUp 
weTTTfyviaf; — a result toward which the popular association of 

1 Besides the authorities already cited, cf. also Bobbbt, HermcB^ Vol. XXXII (1887), 
pp. 488 ff. ; Fbei, De cert, thym,^ pp. 6 f. ; and the consequent debate on the subject between 
Bethb and DOspfbld, Hermes, Vol. XXXVI (1901), pp. 597 fif., and Vol. XXXVII (19(B), pp. 
249ff.and48Sff. 

2 Though some would connect it with rtBivcu. The uncertainty was shared by ancient 
authorities; cf. Chambs, Anecd. Oxon., Vol. II, p. 449: ^fiAcu, oc /SwfAOi awh rov •vcvtfM i| 
ri0cv««i ; Etymol. Oud.^ p. 226, 44; and sohoL LuciAN, De aaltat., 76 (Vol. V, p. 827, Lehmann). 
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GvfUKff with OviUXlov would largely contribute. As already noted, 
^i^ne of the easiest lines of development is from the meaning of 
2>lace to that which is done in that place. Accordingly, 0v/jl€\t) 
<3ame to mean also (4) "orchestral or thymelic performance;" cf. 
<he epitaph by Hedylus of the third century B. C, preserved in 
^then., p. 176 C : < toSto > S4av 6 fi6vav\o^ \nr* fipiov 6 ^XvKif^ oucel 
^ifXffn/yij fiifjMv ^ *v OvfidXyai Xa/)i9, where the combination of 
/i/fMvv with OvfUXffai shows that the latter has the meaning just 
suggested.' In the Roman theater, where the orchestral space 
was occupied by spectators and every kind of performance was pre- 
sented upon the stage, Ovfi^Xrj naturally came to mean "stage" (5). 
The same thing occurred in Asia Minor, where most of the thy- 
melic performances had been elevated above the level of the 
orchestra; cf. Artemid. of Ephesus, Onirocr., II, 3, p. 84: 
ywfaiKeia Bk iaOif; ajd/ioi^ fi6voi^ avfA<f>^p€i, koX roifi hr\ OvfidXrjv ava- 
PabnviTUfj the last phrase of which is explained by what immedi- 
ately follows: 0( 8^ hih TO ivT^ vwo/cpurei iOo^ /jLeydXa^ ipyaaia^ koI 
/Mr0oit^ Xif^irroi. I find no evidence that the term was ever so 
need on the mainland of Greece. 

a) The study of Plutarch's usage is best begun with QiLoestt. 
otmv., p. 621 B: KoafudnaTOP Se /aoi Bokci roiovro^ bv (such a 
moffister bibendi as has just been described) to avfiir6<nov Sta- 
i^Xd^eiv fiiiXv KoX fif) wepui'^eadai vvv fikv ixxXfjaiav SrjfAOKpaTtxifP 
vw Si axoXifv ao<f>uTTOv yevo/i^v avOi^ Be Kvfievnjpiovjelrd irov aKrjVTiv 
ical dvfUXriv, tj yitp ovx opare roi^ flip SrjfjLayoDyovpra^ xal iiKat^ofU- 
vovi irapk BelirpoPj rots 8i /leXer&pra^ /cal apayiypcMTKOpra^ avr&p 
nva avyypdfA/Aaraj tov? Si fiifioi^ xal opx'H^'ravi ay(opo0€TovPTa^; 
The items in the first sentence balance very well with those in the 
second ; to i/cxXfjaCap correspond hrjfiaywyovpra^i and hiKa^otUpo\f;\ 
to (r)(pXfiP ao<f>uiTOVj /leXer&pra^ and apayiypdkr/copra^; to o-ktjpiJPj 
lUfJLoi<9; and to 0vfidXf}P^ opxn^ravi.^ Only tevfieim^piop is without 
amplification, and it was too plain to need it. This passage alone, 
then, would inform us that there was a contrast between the aKtjpij 

1 So far as I am aware, this meaning has never been recoerniced in the handbooks. 

^UtXrrim is nsed of the school also in De poet, aud.^ p. 35 F, quoted on p. 84, below, and 
Uie same contrast between vKifn| and $vtk4\ii^ and mimes and dancing occors also in C. I, G., 
0750: M^«r ^y^orvar ivl «-Kifyat«-t kafiovvaw (the mime Basilla) v«rroti|f iLprr^ iv ftCi|Mtt, cira 
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and the Ovfi^Xrj^ and that mimes belonged to the former and 
dancing to the latter; in other words, that dvfi4\q still meant 
"orchestra." 

We are now in a position to examine Quaestt. conv., p. 
711 B, which was held in abeyance from p. 27). It will be 
remembered that a sophist had been asked what form of enter- 
tainment (uKpodfiaTa) he considered most appropriate for a 
symposium, and advised: raXXa fih hrl rtfp dvfjJXrjp xal rffv 
opxv<'"^P^^ i^€\avp€ip^ eurdyeip S^ (the lightest of Plato's dramatic 
dialogues). In the seventh Quaestio a visiting Stoic philosopher 
had enlarged upon the implied criticism in Plat., Sympos., 176 E, 
of those who were unable to engage in edifying conversation at 
symposiums and had to resort to the use of flute-girls for enter- 
tainment. At the beginning of the eighth Quaestio Plutarch 
demanded of the sophist what form of entertainment he could 
commend, and received the answer quoted above. In the remainder 
of the Quaestio different speakers examine the suitability of various 
cucpodfiaTa. They reject tragedy, mimes, old comedy, and the 
Pyladean dance, and accept new comedy, the Bathyllean dance 
(out of respect for Xen., Sympos., II, 16), and the use of the 
cithara and flute. Now, aKpodfiara is a term as broad as fiovaucol^ 
and included both scenic and thymelic performances." Which of 
these did the sophist have in mind when he used raXXaf Evi- 
dently the flute (the subject of debate in the preceding Quaestio)^ 
and probably only such other amusements as were in common use 
for that purpose; for the following discussion was theoretical, 
and few of the items there mentioned would have occurred to him 
in advance under the circumstances. Now, the most usual items 
included under aKpodfiara (cf. Wyttenbach, Index Plut^ s. v.) 
and the most common accompaniments of a symposium were 
aulodes, auletes, citharodes, citharists, etc. — i. e., thymelic per- 
formances — and the sophist need not have meant any other than 
these by T&XKa, If this interpretation is correct, dvpJXrj and 
opxn^Tpa mean the same thing and are here an example of 

1 Cf. Quaeatt. conv.^ pp. 674 E and 675 C, where both names are given to the same items. 

2 Cf. C.I. Q.y 2820 : iv re roif 0v/uicAi«oif xot (rin)viicoif ayS^vw rd wpmrtvovra cr rg 'Aotf <ucpoa|&«T» 
avrifv vpMTwf ayayovcrar. 
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-C^lutarch's fondness for doublets, from which either term could be 
oiiiitted without loss of sense.' 

In thorough accord with this interpretation is De Pyth. oraCy 
f^. 405 D: icai ovie a^iov/JLev^ y de&v ayyeXoi xal KijpvK^^ elaij Xoyucm 
^Smcaara teal a-a4l>m (God in making known his will) <f>pd^€iv' rifv Be rrjf; 

nvOia^ (JH^viiv teal SidXeiCTOP Sxnrep €k dvpJXrj^j ov/e avrfiwrov 

^^vSi Xir^v aXX' iv fJ^p^ teal SyK<p koX irXdafiaTi xal p^ra^pcus 

^^vo/jLdrwp teal fier* avkov il>0€yyofievrjv jrap^x^iv a^iov/iev. The use of 

^kdketerov and A«er' aifXov seems to indicate clearly enough that the 

^^homs, and consequently the orchestra, is referred to in the simile. 

IBemardakis's conjecture {xopevr&v) to fill the lacuna of eight 

letters found in two Parisian manuscripts, if accepted, points in 

^fthe same direction. 

The term is found twice more in ''general'' passages, which 
mie best explained by reference to other instances, though they 
mie not specific enough to yield a sure interpretation in them- 
selves; cf. De cup. dimt, p. 527 F: t( "XJyei^j afi4\T€p\ 09 t^ 
^^fwauch^ o(f>€CXiov irapeXeiv rffv irop<f>vpav koI top k6<tp*0Vj Zva wavafi- 
71 Tpw^Aca teal ^evop^avowa^ rffp oucCav irdXiv icaXKxoirl^ei,^ m 
Oiarpov tj 6vp^\r}v rol^ elaiovai; Elsewhere Plutarch says that the 
poor need not be ashamed to plead their poverty as an excuse for 
their inability to vie with the rich at public functions. He con- 
tinues (Praec, ger., p. 822 F): &I Sif p^dXiara Kparelv iavr&v iv 
Tofe TOiovTOi^ teal p^riT^ €& irehla Kurafiaiveiv we^ov Iwrreva-i p^axov- 
futvov fiifT* iirl ordBia xal 0vpA>jv; koI rpaird^a^ wAnfra wXova-ioi^ 
{nrip S6^ri^ teal hwaareCa^ Siaycovi^Sp^pov. As stated, these passages 
are ambiguous, but probably refer to the orchestra and its splendid 
performances. 

An excellent instance of meaning (4) is afforded by Galba, 14: 
coi tA p^p irpSna wpo^daei^ exeip rk H^ptapof: iyxX'^para' pvp Bi 
TdKfiav irpoBiBdpai , ripa <f>6pop pr)Tpo^ iyKuXovpra^ ^ a<f>ayijv 
yuvauciky fj iroCav alBovpdpov: 6vpA\v)p fj rpay^Stap rov avroKpdropo^; 
The assassins of Nero claimed that they had been actuattxl by ab- 
horrence of his crimes and of the way in which he had dt^jfraded his 
position by cithara-playing (Ovp^Xrjp) and by taking' rftlos in trage- 
dies (rpayipSiap). Galba's murderers had no mich c^xcuwm to offc»r. 

^Qf.Deeupid. diviL, p. 527F: eUrpov fi $vii4Xiiy; Nulla, 2: ^•ifi'iff ami ••irpowj Th«^»eua, 1«: 
An«^ «•* vmiinit, etc. 
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There is still one more example of meaning (3) in the phrase airo 
T^9 dvfidXrjf;, which has been kept till the last because its interpre- 
tation required the preliminary discussion of iwl rfp: a'Krjvrjf:^ airo 
Try; a-Krjvrj^y aKfjpucd^^ and 0vfi€\i/c6^. In its original theatrical use 
iirl Ttj^ <r/cr}vrj^ meant simply "on the playhouse side," and referred 
to the space before and in the vicinity of the scene building. When 
first found in extant literature, however, the phrase had already 
become stereotyped and had no more definiteness of reference 
than iv r^ dedrp^. In at least two of the fourth-century inst€uices 
of its use (Arist., Poetics, XXIV, 4 and 8) it indubitably included 
the chorus in its application, while it never expressly excluded it 
{ibid., XIII, 6; XVII, 1; and Demosth., XIX, 337). With the 
development of meaning of aKrjvq from "scene building" to 
"performance place" this enlarged, tropical meaning of the phrase 
was a natural result, when the "performance place" to be desig- 
nated was the place for dramatic exhibition. For any other kind 
of spectacle in the theater — for example, the dithyramb, in which 
the <rKr)vi] structure had no part — iwl rip; a/crjvfj^ would scarcely 
have been an appropriate designation of the place of the perform- 
ance, but rather M T179 OvfA^Xrj^ (i. e., ifyxri^rrpasi). Consequently, 
oi hrl 7^9 (TKrjvrj^ embraced all of the participants in a dramatic 
representation — {nroKpiral^ X^P^j Troii/Ti}?, and SiScur/caXo^ — as did 
Tpay<pSo( from an earlier period. Now, if it were desired to dis- 
tinguish between the two kinds of dramatic performers, since oi 
M Ti)? OvfUXtf; was already used of the dithyrambic chorus and 
could not possibly under normal conditions be applied to the 
actors, that term would naturally be used to designate the dramatic 
chorus as well, and oi M rfj^ aKTfvrj^ would be used in the restricted 
sense for the actors alone. I have already cited instances of 
the broader meaning of the latter phrase in Aristotle; curiously 
enough, the narrower sense is found in the phrase awo r^ cr/eiyi^* 
in the same author (Poetics, XII, 1 and 2, and Probl., XV, XXX, 

iThis expression has given rise to much discussion; besides the authorities already 
cited, cf, B1CHASD8, Classical Review^ Vol.V (1891), p. 97; Reinach, Revue critique^ Yo\, 
XXVI (1892), p. 450; Jevoms in the Gardner-Jevons Manual of Greek Antiquities (1895), p. 678; 
Capps, American Journal of ArchoBOlogy, Vol. V (1901), p. 81; and Flickinoes, University 
of Chicago Decennial Publications, First Series, Vol. VI (1902), pp. 13 ff. 

2*Av<{ is, of course, only iwi from a different point of view; cf, Gildebsleevb, American 
Journal of Philolooy, Vol. XVIII (1897), p. 120. 
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ad XLVni), Unfortunately, no example of M t^ OviUXti^ 

occuiB in the fourth century, though it may well have been cur- 

s«nt then, since we do find OviieToKik and atcripucfk (which are the 

^3quiyalent8 of 6 iirl rrj^ OvfidXri^ and 6 iwl r^ a-fcrfvij^y and followed 

"tthe same line of development) ; cf. the words of Stratonicus (died 

1>efore 310 B. C.) which are preserved by Charicles apud Athen,, 

~p. 350 C: yvfivueoit^ Si ay&va^ Btariddiwaav 'HXcIoi, KopivOioi Sk 

SyfuXuctnkj'AOffvatoi 8i atcripucovf: jBnd Polemo apud Athen., p. 699 A: 

{irap^^B&v) irp&rn^ etarjXOev ek rov^ ay&va^ rov^ OvfieXucoiK 'Hy^qfuov 

(a contemporary of Cratinus). 

Plutarch employs hrl rrj^ tTicqvrfi in its unrestricted Aristotelian 
sense; cf. An seni^ p. 785 B: ^tXi^fiova Sk top KtoficKov koI "AXe^u/ 
hrl lifi aiCTivfi^ ay<ovi^0fi4vov^ koI <m^avovfi4vo\s o Odvaro^ KardXafie, 
It has commonly been thought^ that Plutarch meant that Alexis 
and Philemon actually died in the theater. In the immediate 
context he has been complaining that statesmen withdraw from 
public life much earlier than do men of other professions, and then 
cites the case of these two who up to the very day of their death 
were engaged in the active pursuit of their calling. There is, of 
course, no reference here to actors nor to a stage for them, but to 
poets who were contestants in the theater with their plays. In the 
case of an invitation Plutarch says that there are many things to 
be considered ; cf. Quaestt. conv., p. 709 C: aXXA Sei a-Kowelv wp&rov 
rk 6 tcaX&v itrnv. el fiiv yitp oif a<f>6Spa awrjdrj^y aXX' ^ t&v irKovaConv 
m Ij a-arpairue&Vj m iirl a/crfinj^ hopv^pripLaro^ Xapfirpov SeSfievo^ if 
vavu yapl^eaOoA r^ KX'qaei ireireiap^vo^ koX rifMVj iirdyeraiy irapcu- 
nir^ eifdvi. Cf. also De Alex, fort., p. 337 E: aytovurr^ yhp 
fff€iuiv(a^ inroKpiTi)v (Aridaeus) iweia-'^aye (Meleager), /mXXov S' 
•9 iwl a-mivrj^ to StdStj/ia /coi^i; Bie^fjXOe rrj^ olicovp4vrfi\ An sent, 
p. 791 E : 6 S' (Aridaeus) &aw€p iwl a/crjvrj^ Sopv<f>6prifia kgd^v ^p 
6vofut fiaaiXdco^ ; and Demetr.y 41 : w iv fiSwp rovrtp (Pyrrhus) t&p 
fiaaiXdoiv €iSa>\oy ivop^o lij^ ^AXe^dvSpov riXp/ffi^ ol Bk aXXoij Koi 
lutXurra Arffiifrpio^j w iirl aKfjvfj^ to fidpo^ xnroKplvoivro koI top SyKOP 
7€v opSpik — a characterization very suitable to the theatrical Demet- 
rius. Now, in all these passages except the first, though perhaps 

IQT. Kaibbl, Pauly-Wistowa ReaUEncycl.^ 8, v. Alexis: "Die Anecdote, Philemon and 
Alexis habe der Tod Aberrascht ^l riit vKiitnis aymin^oiiipmn koI vrc^oyovft^rovf , Tertrt^ keine 
seharle Interpretation.'* 
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actors are more distinctly suggested by the figure than a chorus, 
still the particulars given are entirely too indefinite to warrant us 
in supposing that the latter is excluded from the application of 
the phrase. 'Atto T179 aicr}vr^ is likewise used in a broad meaning; 
cf, Theseus^ 16: 6 Mlvcyi ael SierdXei kukw clkowov . . . . iv roU 
'ATTft/icoZ9 OeoTpoi^ .... dXX' hrucparriaavr^ ol rparfiKol TroWifP 
airo Tov \oyeiov zeal rfj^ CKrjvrj^ aSo^lav avrov /caTea/c^Beaap. The 
same thought is presented also by Libanius, Decl., Vol. Ill, p. 64: 
ovx opaT€ TOP M^/o) Seipit, Trda^opra hrl rrj^ cKrjpij^.^ Now, it is 
clear that, whatever may have been the original force of such 
expressions, ip Oedrpoi^^ awo tov Xoyetov xal t^9 a-Krjpfj^j and errl r^ 
a-KTfPtj^: are here practically synonymous. Amator., p. 757 A: oifSk 
yhp TOUT* e<mp elwelp, on r^ fikp "EfwoTt XotSopovprai ripe^ air^op- 
Tcu S* iieeipff^ (Aphrodite), aXX' awo fud^ aierjprj^ a/eovofi€v (contra- 
dictory quotations from diflFerent tragedies). "From the same 
platform" is our English idiom for the thought, but of course 
that must not influence our interpretation of the Greek. De poet 
aud., p. 35 F: leal yitp B(/eaiop koi &<f>4\ifiop .... Srap roh airo 
a-terjprj^ Xeyo/iepoi^ xal irpo^ Xvpap aSofiA/oi^ koI fieXercofiepoK ip SiSa- 
aKa\€l<p rd 1Iv0ay6pov Boyfiara zeal rd IlXaTOi/o? ofioXoyy. In De 
glor, Ath., which is a brief for the warlike accomplishments of 
Athens as against her intellectual triumphs, the poets and actors 
are represented as making a wdpoSo^ with the symbols of their 
professions, in the following words (chap. 6): €p0€p fikp Btf 
irpoaCraaaap vw* avXoU fcal Xvpai^ TroirjTal .... /cal cKCvit^ /cal 
irpoaayirela koI fitofiois fcal firjxO'Vi^^ atto a-Krjprj^ irepicucrov^ teal 
rpCiroBa^ hnpuclov^ /eofit^opre^ ' Tpayucol S' avroi^ inroKpiral .... 
avptjxoaap .... CKev&p Sk KaX wpoadnrcop koI ^varChtop aXovpy&p 
Kal fir)x^p&p awo aierjprj^ leal ')(ppoiroi&p koX Bopv<f>6pa)p Svairpayfidr 
T€VT09 Xao9 leai xopvyCa woXvreXrj^ irapaaKeva^iadto, " Scenic appli- 
ances" is all that the Greek demands here, and that is a colorless 
expression. These instances, then, are worthy successors of their 
prototypes in Aristotle. Oi atro t^ a/crjprj^ and OviieXiKol^ how- 

1 As Libanius is not accessible to me, I am indebted to Nauck, Trcig. Qraec, Fragm.^ 
(2d ed.), p. 200 for the reference and text. 

2 It is noteworthy that vKiivutot occurs but twice in Plutarch: once in an untheatrical 
sense, Otho^ 6, and once in the spurious treatise, De munca^ 81. The fl^rurative use of oi/vxifi^ov 
in De aud. poet.^ p. 27 F, is not noted in the dictionaries. It is used of Euripides, who is 
dubbed Sophocles*s ** tent-mate *' with reference to their professional fellowship as poets. 
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ever, have taken on a mutually inclusive meaning entirely foreign 
to fourth-century usage. In An sent Plutarch rebukes the men of 
his day for retiring from public life earlier than did not only the 
generals and statesmen of antiquity, but also the poets and actors. 
As examples of the latter class he cites Simonides, who won a 
dithyrambic triumph in his eightieth year; Sophocles, who com- 
posed the Oedipus Coloneus just before his death ; Philemon and 
Alexis, who kept up their interest in their work till death actually 
came upon them; and Polus,who performed a notable feat of acting 
in his seventieth year. He continues, p. 785 C : ip* oiv ovk ala^P^v 
tori r&v airo aKrjpr)^ yepovrcop tov^ airo tov fii^fJUiTO^ ayewear^pov^ 
opaadeuj koI r&v Up&v m a\T)0&^ i^iarafi^ov^ aydnHov airorCOeadai, 
TO irokirucov wpda-miroPj ovk oZ8' iwoiov avrifieraXafifidpovTa^; The 
^Hheatrical folk'^ whom Plutarch had just been discussing included 
tragic and comic poets, an actor, and (notably) a dithyrambic poet. 
Such a breadth of application would have been impossible in the 
fourth century. The statements that are made about Sulla's boon 
companions, when put together, also produce interesting results. 
Sulla^ 36: (rvvrjv (Sulla) fi(fioi<: yvvai^l ical Kidapurrplais koX OvfieXir 
Kok avdpmroi^ • • . • othoi, yhp oi rdre irap^ avTq> Bvpd/jiepoi fidyurrop 
fjtraVj 'VwaKio^ 6 KODfAq^So^ koI ScSpt^ o apx^fup^ fcal MrjrpSfiio^ 6 
Xuai^Stk. We are surprised to find a /cwfiqfhfk and an apxifJuP'O^ 
classified under the generic term dvfieXi/coL That the lysiode 
Metrobius should be so designated is, of course, in accord with the 
traditional meaning, but with this compare tbtd., 2: MrjTpofiiov Sk 
tAv a'/rh aicfiprj^ Tii/09 ip&p Sier^Xeaep iri p4o^ &p. Again, in the same 
chapter Plutarch says: &o-t€ .... hrel Kvpco^ awdprtop (Sulla) 
KaTdoTf)^ avpayayopra t&p airo aKrjpryi KaX dedrpov tov^ iTafJUordTOv^ 
ifnifUpai wipeip koI BiairXrjKTi^ea-Oai, rok CK^fifJiaai .... cDcrre 
fUfi^^U xal 6pxn<rrai^ Tidaabf; elpoi. Surely no clearer proof that 
these expressions were interchangeable, and that each included all 
the particulars of the others, could well be asked for. Therefore 
OvfteXuco^ is equivalent to iiovtruco^} 

It is now necessary to inquire the reason for the amalgamation 
of meanings in the case of dvfieXiKdi and aKrjpucd^^ and their equiva- 

ICy. JOflSPHUS, Antiq, lud.^ XV, 8: roU iv tj fLOwruc^ 9iayiyvoii4vot9 ««• dviitKucoU koAov- 
it^imt. For the fact tliat H-«vvuc6t always included both #vficAuc6f and vxifrucfk c/. Frex* 
De eert, thym.^ p. 8. Plutarch's usage agrees with this ; c/. Wtttknbach, Index Plut,., <. w. 
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lent paraj^irases. A priori, it would seem most natural to suppose 
that this was dne to the fact that Ov/idXtf and a-xtiwii had both 
come to mean the same thing, viz^, ^^stage;^ but, as already 
shown, these terms were far from being identical and still repre- 
sented a contrast Consequently, this hypothesis is untenable. 
The origin of the blending probably arose from the association of 
dramatic and thymelic performances at festivals. Secondly, in 
the time of the early emjnre the old societies of Dionysian artists, 
which included both scenic and thymelic performers (cf. Aetia 
Bam^j p. 289 CD; De cap., p. 87 F; and Aratus, 53), were either 
reorganized, or entirely disbanded and then new ones formed 
under imperial auspices.* The names of these new associaticMis 
show much variety, but usually agree in containing the phrase 
fj Ou/UXucif owoSo?' joined with the names of Dionysus and of the 
patron emperor. The earliest ruler mentioned is Nerva (C. /. (?., 
6785), though the custom probably began somewhat before his 
day. It is evident that in this title 0u/UXunf (from the custom in 
the Roman theater, where all performers stood oa the same level) 
included both axtipuak and the old-foshioned OvftekuBKj and that, 
as these societies multiplied in every direction throughout the 
Rfwnan world, the broader meaning of the term (and of its peri- 
phrasis Of erl T^ Ov/i€>jji) drove out of use the traditional signifi- 
cance of these expressions, regardless of the meaning that had 
been attached, or still continued to be attached, to OvfteXjf in each 
locality. In consequence, atnfwumy which now had to share its 
field with 0v§ieXum as well as with fuwaumy disappeared (so tmr as 
Plutarch is concerned), while its perijdirasis, which always had 
tended toward freedcxn of application, also followed the Roman 
usage and became synonymous with its rivaL* 

In view of this development there is nothing surprifling in the 
fact that Plutarch uses 6 inro r^ OvfieXif^ of a c<»iic poet, though 

iCf.¥oi.AjnKl>eeoLariif. Diarngt^ ppw 19-21: 7nrB% WM. Dmt grit€kimht rermmtmmgm 
p^atff.; and Fsn. I>e cert. tAyn., p. ^ B. 9. 

1 Mcwicif >■■■ ! ■ » oecws ooee, C /. G^ WBL 

SU BttsC oi eoorse. be kepi in mind tkau recardkes of the ttmtmum btwrrnr ot the 
distinctiatt b e c w fcii ^ piin a t mad mmjfnMm. thtem tecas ecMtld sciU be iMiiiiPud im tkttr 
curlier sense vheoerer it wms desired to express a contrast btfwa oickestral aad dramatic 
perforaaDoes; ef. Vmnrr^ V. 1, 2: tragiei <f eomuci oriorw m icngma §ttm§mmt. twiiqmi 
mmtem ortifinB tmat per orc htM t ium pimwiamt actiomn iimqm t cr «• m m t mi ti «r Mkf ftJiii 
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0vfU\ff is itself restrioted to the meaning '* orchestra.'' In his 
Life of Demetrius he points out the diflFerence between the con- 
dact of Stratocles, the politician, and of Philippides, the comic 
poet, toward that fantastic hero. He concludes (chap. 12) his 
oomparison with these words: tovtov (Philippides) fikv oiv hrlrqi^ 
UeliMp (Stratocles) irapeOi^KafieVj r^ airo rov fii^/Aaro^ rov airh rrf^ 
BvfUkff^. The fact that these words could not have occurred with 
this meaning in a third- or fourth-century source shows that 
Plutarch has added them from the terminology of his day.' 

6) Also of this term there is but one example in a '' specific'' 
passage, viz., Sulla^ 19: ravrq^ rh hnvUia rrj^ f^dxiv: (at Chaero- 
nea) ^€v (Sulla) iv %rjfiai^ wepl rifv OlBiwSSeiov xpi^vrfv KarcurKev^ 
iawi ffvfidXfjv. Mftller {Philologus, Spbd. VII, p. 97) thinks that, 
as the Romans were fonder of dramatic than of musical contests, 
this OviM^kfi was more likely a stage or platform than an orchestra. 

1 1 hATe reserred for this place my criticism of Fbei's dissertation, De certami'nib%u 
fkgmitUcU. From the fact that the words ^^icAuc^ and 9k^vkk6% do not occur till the cloee of 
the fourth century, and that inovvutii was in use from a much earlier period as a generic 
lOM for aU sorts of musical entertainments, together with certain statements in Athenaeos 
viiieh implj a transfer of certain performances to the theater at this period, Frei concludes 
fliat the so-called thymelic contests at Athens were held in the Odeum of Pericles till the 
tiae of I>emetrius of Phalerum, who transferred them to the orchestra of the Dionysian 
theater; theee performances were accordingly called ^* thymelic" because they were pre- 
MDted in the 9viUkyi, i, e., &p>pf<^P«* in order to distinguish them from the dramatic produe- 
tkns, whleh were termed vK^vmoi, from being given on the stage (vki|vi$), which he assumes 
fliat this theater possessed ; and finally this transfer was not made and these distinctions did 
■oteftrlier arise at Athens because (1) of the prejudice against using a precinct sacred to 
Dionysos for non-Dionysian purposes, and (2) because up to the time of the Lycurgus 
theater Athens had no other place so well fitted for such performances as the Odeum. Con- 
•BQiMntly, since (2) did not obtain elsewhere, these distinctions may hare arisen somewhat 
earlier at other cities, e. g.^ Corinth. Frei*s contentions are well presented and clear, but 
lie not free from defects. In the first place, I miss a discussion of ^i'(aT^) 1% o-xifi^ and 
ha (mMh) rift #v|i^i|f— phrases which in my opinion are inextricably associated with his sub- 
Jeei. Secondly, he first accepts Bethe's hypothesis that the Lycurgus theater had a stage, 
and consequently concludes that the distinction of names must be explained on the basis of 
dillerenoe in place of performance there (p. 14 : haec ipsa certaminum in thecUro editorum 
wmfiitudo ditUnctumem expetivitt qucte non e generty sed rectitu simpliciutgue ex loco petenda 
m €biuUU Quo enim tempore muaici agonea in theatro omnes commiiti coepti aunt^ orchestra 
•OR torn tohu erat Iocub certaminum agendorum. Bed acaena ludia acaenicis celebrandia 
atpmnia erat; <^. Bxthb, Prol.^ p. 274), and then uses these conclusions to prove a stage at 
that period (p. 15 : ittique etiam ab hoc parte luce clariua apparet, tragoediaa comoediaaque 
tarte imde a IV, a, Ch, n. aaeculo non ease in orcheatra actaa^ quod miralnli periinacia iterum 
Uenma^mm praedieatur)—B, notable petitio principii, which a study of Aristotle's use of iwi 
int maintt would have spared him. Furthermore, Frei's limiting the meaning of h/fUKi^ to 
"o wh e rt ra** In the derivation of 0vM<Ai«(k is impossible, as appears from the resulting 
eoairoversy between DOrpfeld and Bethe ; cf, p. 28, n. 1, above. Lastly, he presses unduly 
fte faet that #v|MAue6f and vKiiyut6t do not occur before the close of the fourth century, 
iiaee he can quote only three instances from an earlier period of fiovruc^, a term of undoubted 
age (cT. Abxbt., Plutua, 1163; Plat., Lawa, p. 658 AB; and C. /. A., lY, 2, p. 203, No. 8341), col. 
il.L41). 
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If Sulla's tastes, however, resembled Antony's, the opposite con- 
clusion would be more probable ; c/. Anton, y 56: fiia vrjao^ (Samos) 
€0' fffiipwi iroXXM KaTqvkelro koX Kare^^oKKero^ and tfttd., 24. 
Though the passage is not susceptible of definite interpretation in 
itself, there is at least no reason for giving it an explanation 
inconsistent with the meaning of Ovfi^Xrj elsewhere in Plutarch. 
0vfie\iK6i occurs twice in "specific" passages; cf. Fab. Max., 
4: '7rpo€\0o}p Sk 6 hucrdrtop (Fabius Maximus after his election) cfc 
Tov 6')(\ov eij^aro roi^ deoi^ .... 0^a^ fiovaiKit^ teal dvfie- 
XiKit^ a^eiv. Livy (XXII, 9, 10) simply says ludos magnos. 
Mtlller (op. cit.j p. 100) and Frei (De cert thym., p. 8, n. 9) inter- 
pret OvfAekucdf; as meaning "dramatic," though more probably it 
is simply tautological. In either case, however, the use of the 
term savors of Plutarch's own day. The other instance is Cato 
Min,, 46: tov ^cuovlov tcaraaraOivTo^ ayopavofiov^ rd t€ dWa rij^ 
apxv^ i'/rcfieXelTO [Cato Minor) koX ris dia^ Si€lw€P iv rqt Oedrp^j 
SiSoif^ teal T0i9 dvfieXiKoU aT€<f>dvov^ piv ov j^vaov^j aW Aott^ iv 
^OXvpnrCq^KorCvfov . • . . iv hi r^ erip^ dedrpip K.ovpUov 6 ^cuaviov 
awdpx<i^v iX^PVy^'' 'ToXvrekm' aW i/eelvov awokehrovr^ oi dvOpa}- 
iroi fierifiaivov ivravda koL avveirai^ov irpodvpaa^ xnroKpufopAvfp r^ 
'^a<ovi(p TOV IBuSynjv koI Tip Kareoi/i tov aycovodiTTfv, From the 
lack of details the precise meaning of dvfieXi/cof; here must, as Frei 
{pp. cit.f p. 9, n. 9) says, be left in uncertainty. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear — in a "specific" passage Plutarch has transferred 
the language of contemporaneous Greek customs to a Eoman cele- 
bration to which they bore little relation. 

l,Krfvij is etymologically connected with a/eid^ aKtho^y and 
a-K(povj and originally meant "booth" or *'hut" for temporary use, 
without regard to the materials employed. The word does not 
occur in Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns where xXurCa is 
used in its stead ; but when the tragedians treated Homeric subjects, 
they uniformly replaced the Homeric term with tricrivri. In Soph., 
Ajax, 1407, where the poet for "local color" retained xXiaia^ 
the scholiast wrote cktivi] as its equivalent. -S3schylus was the 
first extant writer to use o-^ciyi/iy. The most frequent application of 
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the term was to military quarters — a use which persisted through- 
out Greek literature. But, of course, this application was not the 
only one. In the earliest dramatic performances, which were 
entirely choral, when no change of costume was necessary and 
the audience sat on all sides of the dancing-place, the members of 
the chorus came already dressed from their homes or neighboring 
houses. But when the development of the choral parts or the 
addition of an actor demanded a change of costume, a temporary 
booth was erected near the dancing-place for this purpose. A 
great step in advance was taken when the happy thought came, 
whether to iBschylus himself or a contemporary, of bringing this 
booth still nearer the chorus and considering it the temporary 
abode of the actor.* In the representation of camp scenes in the 
extant drama the dressing-room was so used, and its presence is 
often alluded to; c/. Soph., Ajax^ 3 and 218; Eurip., flee., 53, 99, 
and 783; Ion, 806 and 982; Troad., 139 and 176; Iph. Aul, 12; 
etc. So long as c/crfvai was a correct untechnical designation for 
the structures used as dressing-rooms, or whenever the dramatic 
situation involved huts or booths, we cannot assume that the usage 
had become technical, and in the passages just cited both condi- 
tions obtain. Not until the dressing-rooms were built too sub- 
stantially to be longer called a/erjvai untechnically, and not until 
they were still so designated in plays which did not depict camp 
scenes, did a-Krjvij become a purely technical theatrical term. So 
far as is now known, Aristophanes was the first to take this step; 
c/. Pae., 730-31: 

cos tliodtun fiaXiOTa 
irtpi Toi« (rm/vaf irXcurrot fcAcTmu Kvirra^civ koX icaicoirotciv 

and Thesmoph., 655-58: 

Xp^ .... v€pi$p€iai 
r^ irvKva wSixrav kol rks aKrp^s koI ras &o8ovs StaOfnjmu. 

In neither of these plays does the scenic location demand the 
presence of booths. In the second passage the mingling of the 
real and imaginary situation is noteworthy. The scene buildings 
and the parodoi are actually present ; the Pnyx is only the imagi- 

1 Of. WiLAMOWlTZ-MOLLENDOBFF, Hermes, Vol. XXI (1886), pp. 597 ff., and Vol. XXXII 
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nary location of the scene. Hence it is clear that atcffvi] has at 
last attained a technical theatrical meaning, viz., ''scene building'' 
(1). This seems to have been the only meaning in the fifth 
century, and it persevered as long as the Greek theater. 

An interesting example of this meaning is Plato, Latos, p. 
817 C. A band of strolling actors is thought of as making appli- 
cation to the rulers of the ideal state for permission to perform ; 
reply is made to them as follows: aa^ Sif S6^t€ ^fAo^ paSUo^ ye 
ovT09^ vfia^ Tore irap* ^fiiv ida-etv aKrfvd^ re irrj^avra^ Kar* ayopibv koI 
tcaWKlxovovf: imoKptrii^ ela-ayayofA^w. Reisch (Oriechisches 
TheateVy p. 284) naturally explains that the actors wished to erect 
tents to serve as dressing-rooms, but Mailer (Philologtis^ Spbd. 
VII, p. 13) sees a reference to a podium. There is, however, no 
reason for dissociating this passage from the ordinary idiomatic 
meaning of atcrfvtfv iniyvuvcu. The phrase is used of setting up a 
tent for the use of those that collect plumbago at night (Theophr., 
Hist Plant y IX, 19, 2); of putting up military quarters (Herod., 
VI, 12 and VII, 119; and Plut., Caes., 52; Demetr., 50; and 
Ant, 48); and in a more general sense in Bekker's Anecd,, p. 302, 
32 — in all of which a reference to a stage is out of the question. 
Furthermore, in describing the same event, viz., the erection of a 
tent for Alcibiades at the Olympian games, [AndocidesJ (Contra 
Ahib., 30) uses aKrjvtfv Sirq^av; Plutarch (Alcib., 12), aKrfvifv 
Sarrfaav; and Athenaeus (p. 534 D), a-Ktjv^v hrriaaov. The Jewish 
Feast of the Tabernacles, which commemorated the forty years' 
wandering in the wilderness and was celebrated by the erection 
of booths of green boughs and leaves in which the people dwelt 
seven days, was called (rtcrivoTrriyla; cf. John's Gospel 7:2; 1 Mace. 
10:21; 2 Mace. 1:9, 18; 1 Esdr. 5:51; Septuag. Deut. 16:16; 
31:10; Zech. 14:18, 19; and Josephus, Antiq. lud., IV, 8, 12. 
Moreover, Cleomenes III. of Sparta is said {Cleom,, 12) during 
an invasion of Megalopolis to have had a theater erected (irrj^d' 
fievo<; Oiarpov) in hostile territory and to have held a contest of 
Dionysian artists for one day. It is therefore clear that in such 
phrases irqyvvvcu, means no more than ioTdvai. 

As already noted, the transition in meaning from place to 
function is one of the easiest known to semasiology. Thus 
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Xenophon several times uses aKtjvij by synecdoche of the enter- 
tainment given in the royal quarters (Uyrop., II, 3, 22 and 24 ; 
3, 1 ; and VIII, 4, 27). Consequently, a similar development in 
the theatrical use of the term was natural. I therefore consider 
*' dramatic performance'' (2) the secondary technical meaning of 
(ncifivri^ "scenic action" and "plot" being almost synonymous 
meanings easily derived from this. Excellent examples are found 
in [Democritus] fr. 249 (MuUach): o K6afAo^ aKrjvi^j 6 /3io^ irdpoSo^' 
ffXeeSj eUeSy airrpsJdt^,^ in Aristot., Poetics, XIII, 6, p. 1453a: hrl 
T&v atcffv&v ical r&v aytovfov, and in arg. Soph., Electra (p. 97, 
Papageorgius's ed. of scholia): fiiuv iv /3pax€i SeSi^Xtotcev 6 irotrfrij^ 
TOJ/ tAitov rrf; a/cffvrf^.^ 

Both primary and secondary meanings are found in the 
puzzling phrases rpayuci) aKtjvi^ and Ktofweif aKfjvi^j which deserve a 
separate treatment The first instance of the former expression 
is Xen., Cyrop., VI, 1. 54.' Cyrus conceived the idea of mount- 
ing the lowest story of his siege towers upon wheels and having 
them drawn by eight yoke of oxen. Each tower (including the 
wheels) was about eighteen feet in height, was fitted with plat- 
forms and battlements, and carried a complement of twenty men. 
The description continues: e^rel Sk irdvra aweum/JKei avr^ riL 
T€pl Toi^ irvpyowj ikdfifiave rod aytoylov ireipav koX ttoXv pqov 
rf^€ tA oieria ^evytf tov irvpyov Kal roif^ eir* airr^ avSpa^ ^ to 
ffKeuoif^opiKov Bdpo^ iKaarov to ^eOyo?, <nc€u&v fjtkv ykp fidpo^ afuf>i 
ri irivTe Kal elKoci rdXavra ^v ^evycf tov Si irvpyov, &<nr€p 
rpajiKTi^ (TiCfjinj^ r&v ^Xtov irdj^o^ ix^vrmvy Kal gCkoo-iv avBp&v Kal 

iThe mannsoripts assign eighty-six fragments to Demoorates, whom modem scholars 
have been unable to identify, and therefore accredit the fragments to Democritus. This 
particular one Duels, Fr<igmerUe der Vorsokratiker^ p. 425, considers spurious. It needs to 
be interpreted in connection with Palladas, Anth, Pal,^ X, 72: amfini irov h fiiot koI wulyv^v, 
and Shakespeare's words: *^AI1 the world's a stage, and all the men and women merely 
lilayers,'^ etc. {Am You Like It^ n, 7, 199 ff.). Shakespeare's *' world" is the actual earth 
apon which men and women have their exits and their entrances. The life which they live is 
the play on the boards— exactly the thought of h fiCat vmiv^, which is guarded against mis- 
apprehension by waiyvtov, Democritus's idea is similar, but not identical. According to his 
figure, the world (xd^fiof) is a spectacle, the only means of access (wipUot) to which is 
human life. Each man at birth gains admittance, views the pageant, and takes his depar- 
ture. The interpretation is defined by cta«v, which must refer to a spectator, not an actor. 

s Cf. the similar use of apa/ia in arg. Ill Soph., Oed. Col. : ^l ry Ac-yofi^ IwwC^ KoXmr^ rb 
tptl^ui jcctroi. 

s The difficulty of this passage has been recogniaed for some time ; cf, Wibsblbb, ErKh- 
Ombet Ene., p. 208, n. 32, and Bbinaoh, Bevue cHtique, Vol. XXVI (1892), p. 45a 
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SirXmVj rovrmv iydvero eXmrrov ^ wtvr&caiSaca rdkatrra hccurr^ 
^cuyet TO ajfiytov. The mterpretation of the passage in detail 
would pass beyond the limits of this paper, and I most content 
myself with a mere outline. Wieseler (op. city pp. 208 f., nn. 32 and 
38) saw a reference to the f^nx*^'^ Beisch [Oriechisches ThecUeVj 
p, 284, and Zeit /. d. ds/. Gym., YoL XXXYHI, p. 276), to the 
uprights of the scene building; and Muller {Pkiloloffus, Spbd. VII, 
pp. 25 £F.)> to the upper story (Oberbuhne) of the stage — all interpre- 
tations inconsistent with the history of aKtiini and hard to reconcile 
with the meaning of the whole phrase in most of the other pass- 
ages where it occursL 24cifyi| used alone in the context would natu- 
raUy have been thought to refer to the ampni orpsTMrrunj; rpayiK^ 
simjdy makes plain the reference. With miKh the same purpose 
rSji^ aKtfwffi rrf: cv t^ Mrp^ aj^)eaiB in the Delian inscriptioa for 
the year 282RC.(BmH. Car.HeU.,YoL XVin [1894], p. 162). Of 
course, the same certainty of applicaticm might hare been obtained 
by the use of jn»/iari| instead of rpoTuni^ for the same building served 
either purpose* ^Its timbers had the thickness of those of a booth, 
the one used at tragedies (and comedies) I mean.^''^ When we 
remember that most Greek buildings were made (^ sun-dried 
brick, stone, or marUe^ and very few entirely id wood^ we shall 
not be surprised that in choosing some wooden structure with 
which to compare the tower Xenophon found nothing else with 
wiiich he could assume that Greeks as a whole were so famiKay 
as the scene building. In my opinion* then* the phrase here is 
mnply an extension of the prim&ry meaning of cvifvif. The 
difficulties involved in the small weighs mentioned are no greater 
upon this interpretation than otherwise, and. I think,, can be 
satmfurtorily cleared up; but thi& most be reserved for anodier 
occanon. 

From the secondary meaning of oxttW these phrases wer« also 
equivalent to rpam^Su^ and /tmfuntSta. This meaning is fouzMl as 
far back as [Plato] Ctih/ffho. p. 407 A: ^ j^^ <5 S«ajwr«:, nt 

I or. Dm muLptmi^ p. »!>: » »»•«»*•« ' ^ ■ ^ •^ ■*^ anu i>t «im ouni., p. «» K: ri^ • rf 
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avOpAn-oi^y bairep hr\ aKrjpry;^ rpafyucfj^ ^€09, vfiveif; \4y(ov' iroi 
^p&r0€j AvOpcnroij kt\. In later times the phrase was unques- 
tionably understood of the mX^^* The misinterpretation was 
doubtless due to passages like that just quoted, in which there is 
a reference to the deiLS ex machina. In fact, it may be traced 
back to this very passage in the ClUopho with great plausibility, 
for Timaeus, Plat. Lex,,, s. v, rpayiK^ aKrjvrjj gives the following 
definition: irPjyfia fier^topovj i^^ oi iv Oe&v aKcuy tai^ Trapiopre; 
iKeyovj and this mistaken explanation Photius, s, v. rpayuc^ 
amivrij quotes word for word. Arrian, Dissert Epict^ III, 22, 26, 
echoing the passage under consideration, is evidently thinking of 
the H'VX^^y ^^^ ^^ least has the merit of retaining the correct 
text. 

It is thus apparent that rpayueif ascrfvrj early had two meanings: 
(a) "a scene building for tragic contests," and (6) "tragic per- 
formance." These meanings are easily derived and lie close to 
one another. Moreover, it is easy to understand how the mean- 
ing fi'Vxavrf arose in later times. But on Mailer's supposition 
that it meant MX^^^ ^^ OberbUhne^ from the first, it is incom- 
prehensible how the phrase came to mean rpay^Sia in Demetr,^ 
28 (quoted on p. 46 below) — the solitary instance in all Greek 
literature! 

As the front wall of the scene building was the most conspicuous 
part to the audience, and as there the scenery was either applied 
or attached, this front wall alone, or finally the scenery itself, 
came to be called cr^i/17 (3). When Aristotle says (Poety 4) that 
Sophocles introduced scenery, the term that he uses — aKrivoypa^Ca 
— implies that this meaning of atcrfvrj was already in vogue. 
This, too, is the common interpretation put upon the expressions 
ml eirdvw ctcffvaiy al Karto aicqvaly etc., in the Delian inscription 

iThe oritieal apparatus at my disposal does not record this variant which is mentioned 
1)f WrBSKLBB {Ench'Qraber^ p. 209, n. 88) and MOllbb {Philolofnu^ Spbd. VII, p. 27). The 
«eoepted text reads ^nx"^' The correct reading, however, is preserved in the lemma in 
TniAXUB, Lex, Plat, (which can refer to no other passage in Plato), and Photius, and by the 
passage in Arrian, which is based upon this one. Another reason for suspecting the usual 
leading is that M. ^ifxainif rarely occurs, but generally arb ^iix«*n|«; c/. Lucian, Philop;^ 29; 
Abutidbs, I, pp. 47 and 78; II, p. 190, and schoL ad, loc, ; Bkkksb'b Anecd.^ I, 206, 9; Albxis 
opitd Athsnabub S26C; and [Dbmobth.], XL, 59, or U ^ifxoinif; cf. Luoian, Hermot,^ 86, 
and seven examples in Heliodorus; </. Wau>bn, Harvard 8tudie§, VoL V (1894), p. 43. A 
parallel to the construction and mewiing is found in Abibtot., Poetic*, XIII, 6, p. 1453a; 
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{BuU. Cor. Hel.y Vol. XVIII [1894], p. 163), though I am not 
myself folly convinced that this and several other points in con- 
nection with the Delos theater have yet been satisfactorily 
explained. We must understand similarly the atcavoOriica of the 
theater at Megalopolis {Excav, ai MegaLj supplement to the Jour. 
Hel Studies (1892), p. 140, XXVIII), though the circumstances 
there were exceptional The usage appears frequently in the 
later literature; cf. Dion Cdss.^ LXIII, 6; Paus.^ II, 7, 5, etc. 

The phrase eirl (airo) t^ ascrjvfy; has already been discussed in 
another connection (pp. 32 fiF.), where it appeared that the expres- 
sion had a tendency to go over to the secondary meaning of axfjvij 
and mean little more than ''in a play." Another development in 
another direction has still to be noted. Many a meaning of words 
and phrases is entirely due to association of ideas. Thus a word 
may in the beginning have a certain meaning (let us call this x). 
A new meaning (let us call this y) may come to be associated with 
the original one (so that the meaning is now x+y). The original 
meaning may then be lost sight of (so that the result is simply y). 
It was precisely such a course that was pursued by this phrase in 
one direction. As already stated (cf, p. 32), it originally meant 
"on the playhouse side" (or, to apply our illustration), and often 
may be roughly translated so. It is easy to see how the new 
meaning arose. For example, cf. schol. Eurip., Hippol,^ 171: 
€7rl rfj^ CKffvfj^ Beitanmu (to iKKv/cKtffJLa) r^ &Sop irpajTOfMeifa: ''The 
eccyclema shows 'on the playhouse side^ what is done within." 
In this case enl rrj^ aKfjvrfi not only has its old meaning (x); there 
is also involved a strong contrast between the inner part of the 
scene building and those parts which were seen by the audience. 
The first member of the contrast was expressed by lp&>y; the 
second member (at least when such a collocation of words occurred 
for the first time) was not clearly expressed at all, but was easily 
implied in iirl t^ aKfjvrjf:. When we try to give a definite expres- 
sion to this latter opposing part, we can think of nothing better 
tliRu **i>erformance-plaoe" or *' scene" (4). So in such a sentence 
^4 Tt}f <riri;i^9 by unavoidable implication meant both "on the 
playhouse side ami in the performance-place" (x+y). It remains 
for us to see how the meaning (jr) faded. A good illustration 
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occnrs in schol. Arist., Nub.^ 344: StjXjov o5f &n oiroaa iv roU aiw 
X^Xetcrai xopucd, ovk hrl rrfi ctcffvff^ Svro^ tov xopov elprfraiy aXX' 
i^ €(rrarro9 Koi KpvirTOfUvov . . , , ov yi^p ^Bwavro ivro^ eh/ai Ttj^ 
(TKrivrfi al p^ KaraTrraaai p^rfBdirto: ''It is evident that the choral 
parts were said while the chorus was not *on the playhouse side 
and in the performance-place' [as+y], but standing outside . . . , 
for those that had not yet flown down could not be within the 
performance-place [9]". It is plain that the meaning (x) has 
entirely disappeared, else ivro^ t^ atcffinj^ would mean "within 
the scene building.''^ Once established, this new meaning spread 
rapidly and soon became common in many other combinations. 
This new development included within its scope the space occupied 
by both chorus and actors; cf. schol. -^sch., Eumen.^ 35: Trap' 
iXiyov iprffAo^ ^ aicrjvr) yiveraij oCrc yhp 6 j(op6^ irto irdpeariVy ff re 
Upeia eUrrjiXjBev cfc rov vaov. The usage is especially common 
m the dramatic scholia, but is not infrequently found in Lucian 
and other late writers. 

Owing to the difiFerence of structure in the Roman theater, 
where the place of both actors and chorus was a raised stage, 
aierfvii acquired that meaning also (5) ; cf. Pollux, IV , 127. A dis- 
cussion of the many other meanings of aicqvri is not needed for 
understanding Plutarch's usage. 

a) Of meaning (1) Plutarch furnishes several examples. Quaestt. 
cont?., p. 621 C, has already been quoted and discussed on p. 29, 
above. Another instance is OaJba, 16: rh^ Bk Bmped^j a? H^pwv 
SiOice ToU irepl atcrfvtfv koI iraKaUrrpav /crX. Oi irepl aKrfvi^v is, of 
course, equivalent to ol hrl (airb) rrf; aKJivrfi^ "general" examples 
of which — viz.. An seni^ p. 7850, and Sulla, 2 (twice) — have 
already been quoted on p. 35, above. "General" instances of 
Arl (aTTo) T^ cKfivrj^ — viz., Quaestt. conv., 709D; An sent, p. 
785 B, and 791 E; De Alex, fort, p. 337 E; Demetr., 41; Theseus, 
16; Amator., p. 757 A; De poet, aud., p. 35 F, and De glor. 
Ath., p. 348 EP — have been cited on pp. 33 f., above. 

The primary significance of rpiiyiK^ aKrfvrj appears in Quomodo 

^Qf, schol. EUBIP., HippoLj 776: c^dLyycAoc W i tA W0wpayti,4¥a iv6ov ri^ o>in|H)« t^ x^PV 
•yy^AAMr. 

-QT. Dio Cass., LX, 23: oi vcpl riif o>ici|»7)r rcxWroi. IlapA vKiivi^r in Otho^ 5, probably has 
no theatrical application, but is a mere reproach at the trooips for being " feather-bed 
soldiers.'* 
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aduL, p. 56F: t/ Sk 'S^ptovt rpayucifv hrrj^aro CKrjvtfv koI irpoaayireta 
Kal KoOopvois irepiSrjKev; ov^ o r&v KoXaKcuovrmv Iweuvo^; Nero^s 
well-known pnde in his tragic acting was, of course, made possible 
and fostered by the sycophantic praise of his courtiers ; in other 
words, they furnished the required environment and accessories. 
The secondary meaning of the phrase occurs in Demetr.y 28: rifv 
Sk Sufyrfciv wairep €K tctofiucrj^ a-Krjvfj^ iroKxv ek rpayuetjv fierdyovaiv 
ai Tvxai fcal ai irpd^ci^ rov avhpo^ (Demetrius) ; t. e., the narrative 
changes from a joyous theme to a tragic one. Mailer (PhilologuSy 
Spbd. VII, p. 24) gives this same interpretation, which, as I have 
said before, stands out of all relation to the meanings which he 
assigns these phrases elsewhere. 

Further instances of meaning (2) are found elsewhere; cf. 
Praec, ger.j p. 823 E: XPV • • • • M^ TairtLvovaOai, firjS* itcweTrXij' 
X^cti, Tr)v €K Oedrpcav Kal inrraveUov koX iroXuavBpUov Trpoaiarafidprfv 
Tol<i d;^Xot9 So^av^ m oXiyov xpovov iiri^Surav Kal roh /AovofiaxoK ical 
rah aKTjvak 6/jlov avpSiaXvofidvtfVj ipTifiov Bk firjSkp fArjBk aefivov 
ij^ovaav. Since the performance itself was the only thing that 
had as fleeting an existence as the glory gained by the donor of 
the spectacles, no other interpretation is possible. A similar 
explanation must be given a passage which has never been under- 
stood, De esu cam., p. 996 B: t^j' Sk fjieydXr^v koI lAvcrqpuoa&ri teal 
airuTTOv avhpdcTL heiXol^^ y <l>rfaiv 6 TlXdrtoVy kqX Ovryrh ^povowriv 
apxv^ Tov Sdyfiaro^ 6kv& fiev Sri r^ Xoy(jp Kivelvj wawep vavv iv xufi&vi 
vavKXfjpo^ fj firjx^'VriP cupei 7roLr)ri/cSo^ avijp iv Oedrptp a-tcffvtj^ irepi- 
(f>€potJLdvrf<;. Misled by the participle Trepi^epofiani^, Beisch (Oriech- 
isches Theater, p. 288) sees a reference to the scaena dtictilis^ and 
Mailer (op, cit, p. 16) to the periactoi. But since a change in 
the location of the scenic action does not necessitate the use of 
the deus ex machina nor vice versa, these suggestions are unin- 
telligible. It must first be noted that irepiify^pea'dcu is often 
employed of other than literal motion. Thus it is used of the 
youthful Dionysius who was "dizzy" with the responsibilities of 
his office {Dion, 11: vea^ yjtvxv^ i^ouaia /leydXrf koI SvvdfjLei ir€pi^ 
po/jL€vr)^), of Clodius Macer, who, being unable either to accept or 
reject the imperial dignity, was in a constant state of "wavering" 
{Galba, 6: iv t^ /jLtjTe Karix^iv /xiyre a<f>i€vcu rifv apx^v SwHurOai 
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ir€pul>€fHSfi€vof:), and in St. Paul's injunction to the Ephesians not 
to be "carried about" with every wind of doctrine (Ephes. 4:14: 
ir€pKf>€p6fA€voi iravrX avifitp t^9 StSao-^aXAo?) ; cf. also Caesar, 32, 
and Philop., 17. The parallelism of the figures must next be 
observed: (a) Plutarch (6) at the critical moment in his narrative 
(c) oKvet h-L Kiveiv rffp apxnv^ (a) the shipowner (6) iv ;^6t/ia>i/i (c) 
oKvel Kiveiv i^v vavPy and (a) the poet (6) a-icrfvfj^ ir€pi<f>€po/jLdvTi^ (c) 
cupei rifv p.rixO'Vriv. It thus appears that iv ;^et/ia>i/t and aicrfvfj^ 
'n'€pi(f>€pofiAnf^ perform similar functions in their clauses, each 
denoting that which impels the subject of the simile to a given 
course of action. Now, the detis ex machtna was employed only 
when the difficulties became too great for any other solution. But 
this is exactly the thought which Plutarch expresses by cicqvrfi 
ir€pi<f>€pofA€vr)^, the choice of metaphor probably being influenced 
by the preceding nautical figure. When the play was "driven 
about" like a ship in a storm — i. e., when the plot became tangled 
beyond the possibility of disengagement by the natural action of 
the characters — then the poet resorted to the only recourse left 
him. The same idea is found several times elsewhere. Cf. the 
Uolrja-i^ of Antiphanes (Meineke, III, p. 106 ; Kock, II, p. 90) : 

ivtiB' orav firjSkv 8wo)vt' (tragic poets) eiirciv in 

KOfiiSy 8' direi^KCMTiv iv rots Spa/iacr&v, 

alpovaiv wnrtp SoicrvXov t^ /jLri)(avi^v, 

KoX TOiS $€<i}fjL€vouny diroxp<0VT<i^ ^X^^' 
Plato, Cratyl,, p. 425 D: el fiif apa S^, &aw€p ol rpayipBoiroioiy 
hruSdv TA airopSunPj iirl rh^ /ii^^^ai^^ Kara^>€vyov<n 0€ov^ aXpovrei, 
and Cicero, Nat Dear,, I, 20: ut tragict poetae, cum explicare 
argumenti exitum non potestis, confugitts ad deum. How closely 
atcrfvi^ here approaches the meaning "plot" may be seen from the 
fact that Cicero uses argumentum to express it, though Antiphanes 
employs iv roU Bpdfuunv. 

A very clear instance of meaning (3) is Oalba, 1 : 17 S^ r&v 
l^cuadpa^v karla, to IlaXaTtoi/, iv iXdaaovi XP^^ (them ten months) 
rdaaapa^ avroKpdropa^ vTreWfaro, rov phf elcayovrmv bairep &^ 
a-Krjvfys, rbv 5' i^ayovrmv. The subject of the participles is not 
expressed; possibly they are to be thought of as Oela fMJfiara. 
The corresponding agent in the simile is the poet. The directing 
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powers of the universe brought into the palace one ruler follow- 
ing immediately npon the exit of his predecessor, jnst as a poet 
has one actor make his entrance as soon as another departs. In 
this connection the verbs could only be used of passing between 
scene building and performance place. Several meanings of 
ascTfvrj would be appropriate, but Sid limits the application to the 
front wall of the scene building or to the scenery. Entrances and 
exits were, of course, made through the doors in the front wall of 
the scene building, i, e,, SiA aKfjvfi^. 

Of meaning (4) there are several examples; cf. Amator.^ p. 
749 A: euOif^ 17 7rp6<f>aa'i^y i^ rfi &pfjLi]0fiaap oi Xoyot^ x^^P^^ alrei 
r^ irdOei teal cr/m/i^ SelrcUj rd r' aXKa BpdfjLart^ ovSkv iKXeiirci, 
The story needed only a sympathetic audience and a place for the 
recital. This meaning is employed figuratively also in De facie^ 
p. 940 F: 6 J.vXXxk inroXafidw, "cTr^Jj^e^/' ehrevj **A AafinrpCa^ leal 
irapafidXov to Ovpiov rot) \o^ov, fivi \aJBrfi rov fivBov iamp w yrfv 
i^oiceCKa^ /cat ovjx^ to Spafjui tov/aov erdpav ix^^ aicviv^v icaX 
BiMcaiv.^^ Sulla's narrative had a location and theme at variance 
with what Lamprias had just been saying. Still another 
instance of this usage is Theseus, 29: eurl fi^vroi Xdyoi vepl 
yd/iwv Sffcdoi^ koI Irepoij rifv cicrjvifv Bia7r€fl>evyoT€i. Plutarch 
has just been relating Theseus's relations with Ph^dra, which 
had been dramatically treated by Euripides and others. He adds 
that Theseus had had other matrimonial experiences which had 
escaped representation on the scene. Of meaning (5) I find no 
example in Plutarch. 

6) Of meaning (1), viz., ''scene building," there are several 
instances ; cf. Arattis, 23: avro^ airo rij^ iricrivff; ck fUaov irpaijXde; 
and Demetr., 34: SnrXoi^ /ikv <rvvd(f>pa^€ t^v aicrivriv.^ A passage of 
«ome interest is Phodon, 5 : teal fidvroi koI airrov irore rov ^cMcUovd 
^^WTi TrXfjpov/iAfov Tov Oedrpov irepnraTelv inro tncrfviiv airrov Svra irpo^ 
iiMn^ T^i/ Sidvoiav. This has usually been taken as meaning that 
^hooion was walking up and down "behind the scenes,"' and that 
li undoubtedly the customary meaning of the phrase; cf. p. 50, 
Wk)W. Now, inro denotes (to paraphrase Professor Gildersleeve's 

^T^fiM two passages are discossed at length on pp. 56 ff. below. 

'^^ LAMOHOBini*8 and Cix>ueH*B translations, and MOujut, PkiMotfu$y Spbd. VII, p. 15. 
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phrase concerning ctt/) "characteristic infraposition." Conse- 
quently it must usually be rendered "beneath," but also some- 
times "behind;" c/. Herod., I, 12; VII, 61; and IX, 96. This 
latter meaning is the one here required, but a priori the phrase 
might mean either behind the scene building or behind its front 
wall. Now, at Athens there was a colonnade behind the scene 
building since the time of the Lycurgus theater (DOrpfeld, 
Oriechisches Theater^ p. 60). Since this seems a more natural 
place for Phocion to be engaged in collecting his thoughts than 
behind the scenes, I prefer this interpretation. The phrase has 
this meaning also in Athen., p. 691 A, who mentions a statue of 
Eros which was inro ttjv cscrjvqv. 

The primary significance of rpayuci) cKrivri appears in Demetr.y 
25, which is given in more detail by Athenaeus. 

Phylarchus apvd Athen., p. 614 E. Demetr,^ 25. 

cos ^iTcri ^Xapxoi ^v rff hcrrj rwy 'Icrropuuv, os ye Sifrraroi 6 Avcrifiaxos 
mu r^v Av<n/jLdxov avXr/v KWfwcrj^ a-icriv^ ovSkv avnp (Demetrius), koll 
BuL<^€p€iy cXcycv * i(i€V€H yap Air* avrfj^ iravras XocSopcaK e&s rov ipmra r^s 
Si<rvXXafiovs ' TOY re 'BiOvv xXcvditav koX toy Uapiv, Aa/uas IXcye vvv irp&ro¥ 
fuyurrov^ ^vras irapa n^ Aixrifia^^cp, icot r&vas itapoKfvai jropyqv wpoepxp- 
irtpovs Twv f^CXtav ' irapa 8' avrov nevicccrras Koi pJvffV Ik rpayua}^ {rtcr/vfj^ * 
McvcAaovS) in Sk '0^^c/uu8as • ravra 8' dxowav 6 6 Sk Arffi'^rpto^ if^tf r^ 
Avo'ifia;(0¥ 'Wya> roivw,** l^i;, "tropvrp^ iK rpayucq^ ^vrov iropvrgy frinf^povt- 
fricrpnf^ ov^ ktapOKa ^^tovcrav,** r^v avXi;rpi8a Aa/iiav aripav ctvot r^s iK€ivov 
Xcyoiv. dirayycA^CKro9 8^ koI tovtov vdXxv viroAa- Ui^vcXon^. 
jSoiv 6 Ai;fiifr/xos 1^* "dAA' 17 Trap' ^fioi ir^pn; 
cwf^povioTtpov T^s wap' iK€iVif Ui/vcXon^s f^.** 

It is likely that Phylarchus was Plutarch's source in this place 
(c/. Haug, Quellen Plutarchs, p. 74), and consequently the minor 
divergences such as irpoepxofidvrfv for i^iovaavy must be due to the 
latter. It is curious, however, that the biographer omits the first 
remark of Demetrius which led to the whole controversy, since 
he is usually fond of such things.* Tpajuctf (tktjv^ is opposed to 
KwyLuci) atcrfv^j which evidently must refer to a building of some 
sort because it is itself compared to an aifXi^. The adjectives are 
used not simply to show that a-Krjvi] has a theatrical rather than a 

1 A eigniflcant fact for Wright's third argnment; ef, p, 11, n. 1. 
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military meaning, as in the Cyropctedia passage (pp. 41 f., above), 
but to add point to the jest. It is, in the first place, termed tctoiutcri 
because of the comic names borne by Lysimachus's friends;^ it is 
then given the epithet rpayiKij as an antithesis to Demetrius's jibe, 
and because of his pompous manner of conducting himself; cf. 
Demetr.y 41 (p. 33, above), and because harlots never were given a 
rOle in tragedy. MttUer (Philologus, Spbd. VII, p. 16) and Beisch 
{Oriechiaches Theater, p. 288) see in these passages a reference to the 
decoration. But this interpretation gives these phrases meanings 
of which there are no other examples and which would stand quite 
apart from their significance elsewhere. Moreover, in that case 
we should expect, not i^idvai (irpo^px^a'Ocu) e«, but Su^idvcu or 
i^iA/cu Sid; cf. Oalba, 1, on p. 47, above. Inasmuch as Lamia 
cannot even figuratively be said to have come from a My(avri, or 
OberbUhne (the meanings which Wieseler and MtlUer propose 
for the Cyropaedia passage; cf, p. 42, above), while she was, of 
course, continually coming from Demetrius^s quarters, of which 
*'tragic" was a very appropriate epithet, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that a-Krfvi^ has its primary meaning. We have already seen 
that these phrases had this meaning in Demetrius's time, and, as 
Plutarch uses them without explanation, it must have been cur- 
rent usage in his day also. 

Of meaning (2) there happens to be no instance in "specific" 
passages. For (3) cf Aratus, 15: irporepov .... rov Aiyihmov 
iOavfia^e (Aratus) ttXovtov .... wpI Bk inro aKTjvtfv itopaKW irdvra 
rh ixel irpdy/JLara rpaytphlav Svra Ka\aicqvoypa<^lav SiXjo^ ^fiiv irpoa- 
K€xo)pr)K€v — words which are put in the mouth of King Antigonus. 
As just stated, this phrase means either "behind the scene build- 
ing" or "behind its front wall." The latter is evidently the 
meaning here employed and is the more common; cf schol. Arist, 
Nub,, 294; schol. Ran,, 257 ;schol. Aesch.,jBunien.,47 ; and Lucian, 
Nero, 9. The phrase has a stereotyped meaning "behind the 
scenes," and is often opposed to iirl (r^?) aKrjvrjf:, "before the 
scenes;" cf Philost., Vit, Soph., I, 9, 1: oU iirl a/crjinj^: re Kal inro 
aK7jV7J<; XPV 'irpdrreiv. 

I The point of Demetrius's remark lay in the fact that slaTes, who nsnally had short 
names, played a prominent part in New Comedy; cf, Bbrok, Oriechi9che LitenUur'Oe 
•chichte^ Vol. IV, p. 141, n. 57, and Neil's edition of Abist., Equity p. 6, n. 1. 
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Of (4) there are two examples. In Aet Rom., p. 289 D, Plutarch 
cites Cluvias Bnfus in explanation of the term histriones: (fyijal y^p 
(Cluvius) .... XotfAciSi; yocroi/^i/'Pci/Ai; 7€vo/A^j'(in364B.C.)7rai^ 
ra^ ofiaXm Bia^Oeipai rots hrl atcffpijv irpoep^ofiivov^ ' SerfOeuriv oip 
ainok (the Komans) iic Tvpptfvia^ iXOelv iroXKois koX ayaOois rexyC- 
Ta9, &v rhv irpcmevovra B6^ koI y^povov irXeurrov iveurf/iepovpra Tofe 
dtdrpois "larpov ovoiud^eaOcw koI Biii rovro irdpra^ 'Urrplfovak* M 
iicelvov irpoaayopetfeaOai,. It is clear that hfi atcffvrjv with a verb of 
motion is equivalent to iirl aKtivrfi with a verb of rest, and it has 
already been explained how the latter phrase gave rise to the 
meaning "performance place" or "scene." Though we are not in 
a position to say so positively, it is extremely doubtful whether 
(TKTivifl had already acquired this signification as early as 364 B. C. 
Incidentally, we may also point out that it is agreed that societies 
of Dionysian artists did not arise till considerably later than the 
time here mentioned.^ A still clearer instance of modernization 
is De aud. poet, p. 19 E: 6 l&ifpiirtSrj^ eiirelv Xiy^ai irpo^ rois t6v 
^l^lova XoiSopovvra^ &^ aaefirj kqX fuapov, ^oif fUvroi, irporepov avrbv 
iK rrj^ a/crjinj^ i^ijyayov ^ t^ ''"Wt^ irpoarjX&aai.** The context 
requires that i/e rrj^ cKtivrfi here should mean either "from the 
scene" or "from the stage." As no instance of the latter signifi- 
cance occurs in Plutarch, we must choose the former. But it is 
certain that in Euripides's day the phrase could have meant only 
"from the scene building," which is entirely inapplicable to this 
passage. If such a sentiment was ever actually expressed by the 
dramatist, he probably said i/c t^ op^riarpa^ or iK rod Oedrpovj or 
employed the verb alone; cf, Xen., Hell., VI, 4, 16, on p. 12, above. 

E. IlpoaKijviov.^ 

The etymological meaning of irpocKtiviov is "the front part 
of the a-Krfvij^^ or "the structure in front of the aKtjvij.^^ The 
name is specifically attached to the colonnade in front of the 
scene building in the theater at Oropos by an inscription on the 
architrave (DOrpfeld, Oriechisches Theater, p. 105; the dedica- 

1 Of, Poland, De col, artif. Dion,, p. 9, and Zisbabth, Or. Veretntweten, p. 78. For the 
whole story cf. Lnnr, VII, 2. 

3 Besides the authorities already cited cf. Noack, Philolofnu, VoL LVIII (1809), pp. 1 ff., 
and PucHSTKni , Oriechitche BUhne, pp. 40-43. 
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tion belongs to the first or second century B. C). Similar 
inscriptions are found at Kalymna (Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, II, 231) and elsewhere. It is equally certain that in 
the Roman theaters the name was applied to the whole stage 
structure in front of the scaena; cf. Vitruv., V, 6, 1: linea 
ducatur, quae disiungat proscaenii pulpitum [= stage] et arches- 
trae regionem. Whether in the Greek theaters irpoaKrjVLov ever 
was used of the top of the stone colonnade which replaced the 
earlier wooden structure is a mooted question and too involved 
for the present discussion. There is reason to believe that Plu- 
tarch at least never so employed it, and in my opinion his usage 
is in conformity with Greek usage in general. 

a) An unusually clear case is found in Lycurg., 6: ovOkv yitp 
^€T0 (Lycurgus) ravra (ornamental buildings) 7r/>09 evfiovKCav 
elvcuy /jLaXKov Bi fiXdirreiv, <f>\uapa>B€i^ airepya^o/jLepa koX ')(avvovf; 
<l>povrifi,aTL K€v^ r^9 Biavoia^ r&v crvfiiTropevofidvwVy orav ek ayaXfuiTa 
Kal ypa<^h^ fj TrpoaKTJvia Oedrpav fj ar^ya^ fiovXevrrfpCcov ^aKrjfidva^ 
TreptTTW iKK\rf(nd^ovT^ awoffX^toa-i. The language is manifestly 
perfectly general, being an explanation of Lycurgus's enactment 
that Spartan assemblies should be held in places free of buildings. 
The only possible meaning for irpoa-Ki^viov here is that it was that 
part of the theater which the assembly looked at; i. e., the front 
wall. Plutarch has committed two anachronisms: he assumes that 
Lycurgus was familiar with a fully developed theater building, 
and that it had already come to be used elsewhere as the meeting- 
place of the popular assembly. It is, of course, impossible that 
he should ever have seen any kind of a theater, with or without a 
proscenium; cf. p. 24, above. 

6) The solitary instance of irpoaKi^viov in a "specific" passage 
is Non posse suav.j p. 1096 B: koI ^rCy ;^aAjeoOi/ * AXe^avSpov ev 
TliKKri ffovXofievop iroifja'cu to irpoaKijviov ovk elaaev 6 T€%j'/ti;9, w 
Sia<f>0€povvTa T&v wroKpiT&v rfjv <^<ovriv. This passage has called 
forth much ingenuity in the attempt to discover whether the 
ancients thought a background or a floor had the more effect 
upon a person's voice. That they attributed influence to the 
latter, Puchstein, relying mostly upon [Aristot.] Probl, XI, 25 

1 The addition is mine. The sentence stands in a series of five questions, each of which, 
with this exception, is introduced by rl or 5uL ri; manifestly they ou«rht all to be alike. 
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(p. 16, above), has shown. That the inflnence also of the former 
was recognized, however, cannot be denied. Too little attention 
has been paid to the fact that the inquiries as to the efiFect of 
chaff in an orchestra and of a brass proscenium are cited as 
examples of the questions which interested Aristotle, Theophras- 
tuB, Dicaearchus, and Hieronymus. Apparently the underlying 
principles were not known to everyone ; these cases required more 
than the generally-known theories of sound. It is clear that the 
objection to a brass proscenium did not present itself to Alexan- 
der in advance, though he had the best of teachers, and had 
received instruction in this particular branch as well; c/. Alex., 7. 
That Puchstein can cite more passages on the effect of a floor 
than on the effect of a background is a simple matter; the latter 
was a commonplace, while the former was not. Furthermore, 
we do not know whether the ancients considered the architect's 
objection valid. The upshot of the whole matter is that this pas- 
sage cannot be quoted as evidence one way or the other. Con- 
sequently, there is no reason for an interpretation inconsistent 
with the meaning for the term in Plutarch which we have 
already established. 

P. IlapoSo?. 

In the fifth century the passages leading along the scene 
building and into the orchestra were known as StoSor, cf, Arist., 
Thesm.y 658, on p. 39, above; or elaoSoi; cf. idem^ Nub., 326; Av., 
296, and fr. 388, 2 (Kock). Later they received the name irdp- 
oBoi; cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic, IV, 6, p. 1123a and [Democritus] fr. 
249 on p. 41, above, and this name alone persisted. In theaters 
of the Romanized (Asia Minor) type the old irdpoSoi led to the 
stage (by means of ramps) as well as to the orchestra. The desig- 
nation was employed also of the entrances to the stage from the 
side wings. 

a) It so happens that there is no instance of this word in Plu- 
tarch in a "general" passage. The usage is, of course, not 
doubted; cf. Polhcx, IV, 126.* 

6) Two examples of irdpoSo^ are found in "specific" passages; 

iThe term is used of the opening chorus of a play in De glor. Ath,^ p. SiSE, and An ffent, 
p. 785 A. 
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c/l AratuSy 23: iirurrrjaw; (Aratus) rafe irapohoi^ eKarifrndev rois 
'A;^aiot}9, which evidently has the old meaning of orchestral 
entrances. The other instance is Demetr., 34: Kara/Sik (Deme- 
trius), &<nr€p ol rpaytpBoly Bth r&v avta irapoStov. Now, ai av<o frdpo- 
Boi implies al Kara) irdpoSoL The latter could only be the parodoi 
par excellence; i. a, the entrances to the orchestra. In that case 
the upper paradoi may conceivably have been (1) the ramps leading 
from the orchestra paradoi to the logeion (t. e. of the Romanized 
theater with a stage; cf. Puchstein, Chriechische Buhne^ pp. 80 
and 96), (2) the central doors in the proscenium, or (3) side 
entrances to the stage from the parascenia (cf. Puchstein, ibid.^ 
p. 98). Inasmuch as the ramps were scarcely the entrances 
icai' i^ox^v for the rpayqfSoij and the central doors could hardly 
be called side entrances, I incline to the last interpretation. 
In other words, Demetrius came from the parascenium upon the 
logeion (which is mentioned^ in the context; cf. p. 56), and spoke 
thence. The very contrast between "upper" and "lower" shows 
that the Plutarch had a transitional type of theater in mind, 
since in the old style of theater all the entrances to the place of 
action were "lower," and in the Roman theater they were all 
"upper." This interpretation accords with the Nero theater of 
Plutarch's day, but not with the Lycurgus theater. We have, 
then, another case of anachronism. 

G. Aoyeiov. 

Etymologically \oyetov means "speaking-place," and it seems 
during its whole history to have been the vox propria for the 
place occupied by the speakers in the public assemblies — a fact 
which clearly appears from Praec. ger.y p. 823 B: BtaWa/erf^v 
.... irap^oDV kaxnov ov fwcpbv fipdpa^ p4po^ iirl rov /Si^^ukto? fj rov 
Xoyeiov woXtreuofiepo^. The good citizen must spend much of his 
time in the law courts and the public assemblies. Here any 
reference to the Xoyeiov as the actors' place is, of course, out of 
the question. The sophist Phrynichus (p. 250, Rutherford's ed.), 
whose carefulness would scarcely allow us to suppose him mis- 
taken concerning the usage of his own time, states that tragic and 
comic actors performed in the logeion: ai^ fidvroij ivda flip Ka>fjupBol 
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teal rpay^Sol ayavl^vraiy \oyelov ipeU • iv0a ik oi avXijral ical oi 
Xopoiy opxn<rrpav ical fiij BviUXriv. Additional information for 
the same general period is afforded by the words firiiia Oei^rpov 
which appear in an inscription on the highest of the steps leading 
to the Phsedrus stage of the theater at Athens (C. I. -4., Ill, 239). 
The conclusion that this stage was the speaking-place of the 
actors and orators in the third or fourth century A. D. — i. e., was 
the Xoyelov — is inevitable. An inscription from Patara for the 
year 147 A. D. carries us back a century or more — C. I. G., 
4283: Oif€i\Ca .... TlpokXa TlarapU av^OrfKep teal KaOi^pcoaep 
.... rifv Tov Xoyeiov KaraaKevtfv Koi irXcucakriv — words which can 
hardly be understood of any other meaning that has ever been 
proposed for Xoyelov than "stage." Moreover, Vitruvius, V, 7, 2, 
supplies similar testimony for the beginning of the imperial period: 
habent .... Oraed .... pulpitum^ quod Xoyeiov appellanV 
On the other hand, there is good reason for believing that at 
Athens from the earliest times the orchestra served as the place of 
the speaker in assemblies which were held in the theater. Thus, 
from Isocr., De pace^ 82 (p. 26, above), and Aesch., Ctes.y 156, 
176, and 230, it appears that crowning and other public business was 
done in the orchestra. The latest reference occurs in Athenaeus, 
who preserves the contemporaneous account by Posidonius of the 
rise of Athenion to a tyranny at Athens in 88 B. C. ; cf. Athen., 
p. 213 E : 01 c(;^Xoi awSpafiovre^ ek ri Odarpov etXjovro tov ^AdrfvloDva 
arparriybv hrl r&v irirXonv . ical irapeXOobv 6 irepiirarrfTiKo^ ek rifv 
opx^loTpav .... evxapio-Tqad re rot^ *A0rjvalot^ koI l^ri /rrX. It 
thus seems that about the beginning of the Christian era the 
speakers in the Greek assemblies, when held in the theater, were 
transferred from the orchestra to a raised platform, which was 
known as \oyelov. A difficulty arises, however, from the fact 
that Xoyelov appears upon Delian inscriptions long before this. 
Thus for the year 279 B. C. (Bull Cor. Hel, Vol. XVIII [1894], 
p. 162) occurs: €& to Xo[7€]toi/^ rtf; a-Krfinj^ . . , fiov reTpdmjxwi 

iThe term oconrs also in the scholia to Abist., Ran,^ 181 and 297, and EquU,^ 148, the 
writers of which must haye had this same (Romanised) type of theater in mind. 

> The restoration has been doubted by Beisch and others on the ground that there is not 
room at the beginning of the line for these letters; but DOrpfeld accepts it; cf. Or. 
Theat., pp. 148 and 302. Homolle gave the reading a[oy<]^oi' in his first publication of the 
stone and ik9y«]lov in his second; cf. Bull. Oor. EeL, Vol. XIV (1890), p. 401, and Vol. XVIII 
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and for 180 B. C. (ibid., p. 165): [|vXov .... KaT€XPV<r0V ^h] 
rifv KaracKcvrfv r&v irivaKODv t&v cttI to Xoyelov. The dilemma 
thus arising has so far baffled everyone. To suppose that the 
orators occupied a di£Ferent place at Delos than at Athens is 
highly improbable. The only hypothesis consistent with the 
known facts is that the term suffered a change of meaning (so 
Reisch, Oriechisches Theater^ p. 302), but precisely what its 
earlier meaning was has not yet been made out. 

a) Besides the instance already quoted (p. 54), Xo7€toy occurs 
but once in "general" passages; c/. Theseus^ 16: hrucparriaavTe^ 
oi rpayucol iroWi^v airb rod Xoyelov Koi r^ atcffvrj^ aBo^iav airrov 
(Minos) KareaKeSeaav. The collocation of words is similar to that 
in Pliny, J5p., IV, 25: ludibria scaena et pulpito digna; and it 
is fairly certain that Xoyelov here means "stage." Though the 
statement is not "specific," yet, inasmuch as in the immediate 
context Plutarch has twice quoted Euripides as to the nature of 
the Minotaur, and Minos is known to have been treated dramat- 
ically by Sophocles in the Aa/SaXo9 and in the Kafutcoi (identi- 
fied by some with the M/mw), and by Euripides in the Kfnjre:^ it 
is evident that Plutarch has the latter half of the fifth century in 
mind and has assumed the presence of a logeion in that period. 
Such an assumption, however, is highly improbable upon any 
theory of the term's history.* 

6) Aoyelov occurs but once in a "specific" passage; cf. Demetr.y 

34: ovTcw ovv t^ ttJXcg)? (Athens) ixovari^ eUreXOcbv 6 ArjfjLi^pio^ 

Kol KcXewra^ el^ to 04arpov aOpourOrjvcu irdvra^^ iirkoi,^ fikv awd- 

4>pa^€ rifv a-KTjvifV Kol hopvi^poi^ to Xoyelov wepteXafiev ^ airm Sk 

tcarafid^j Sxnrep oi rpaytpiol^ iih r&v avm irapSSaVj eri fiaXKov 

iicireirXriyfiiwov r&v *A0rjvai(ov rifv apj(riv rov Xiyov iripa^ hroirjiraTO 

Tov Beov^ avr&v. The plan here described was a favorite in 

antiquity and is often mentioned; cf. Aratus^ 28: hrel 8k cunfMr 

Xw iB6K€t irdvra e^eti/, xar^fiaivev ek ro Oiarpov inrh rrfi OKpoij 

(18M), p. 162. The text above is due to Mr. D. M. Robinson, who has recently examined the 
stone and will soon publish his readings in an article in the American Journal of Philolcfff. 
He kindly allows me to announce that A< appears at the end of the preceding line, and that 
consequently there is ample space for two letters (of which traces can be seen) at the begin* 
ning of the second line. There is thus no reason to suspect the restoration. 

iThe fact that Aoy<(o»' and o-xifi'if do not occur in [Plat.] Mino§^ pp. Si9B-821A, to wUeh 
Plutarch is at least ultimately indebted for the thought, lends color to the supposition that 
he has added these details from the theater of his day. 
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wXi^dov^ airelpov avppiovTO^ iwiOvfiCa rrj^ re Syfrecii^ airrov koI t&v 
\iy<avj oh ifieXXe 'XprjirOcu irpo^ to^ KoptvOlov^. iTnan^aa^ Se 
rah irapSSoi^ iKar^ptodeu tou9 'A;^aftO^ airrov airb 7^9 afcrjinj^ eh 
lUaov TrporjXOey .... Sie^XOe Xdyov, and also Pelop., 29; Polyb., 
XI, 27, 6; and Polyaen., Strateg.y VI, 10. Now, in the Demetrius 
passage it is apparent that ottXow awi^pa^e rifv aKrjvriv koI to 
Xoyeiov irepUkafiev is merely an amplification of the iirumjaa^ 
T«Z9 irap6Boi^ hcar^ptadep of the Aratns episode, while the refer- 
ence to the upper parodoi and the rpayq^Bol shows that Xoyelov 
means ''stage.'' The guards, then, were stationed in front of the 
stage, along the parodoi, and about the front of the scene build- 
ing — a description which ignores the fact that the Athenian 
theater had other entrances to the auditorium than those leading 
to the orchestra. The manner of Demetrius's appearance is 
mooted. He is said to have '*come down through the upper 
parodoi like the tragic actors." We have already (p. 54) seen 
reasons for believing that these al avw irdpoioi were passages 
from the parascenia opening upon the logeion. Demetrius, then, 
came from the parascenium upon the logeion and spoke thence. 
The expression used of Aratus {airo t^9 a-Krjpfj^ ek lUcov irporjXOe) 
is colorless, and might mean that he came from the scene building 
either upon the logeion or into the orchestra. It is reasonable, 
however, to explain the one passage by the other. But this 
whole interpretation is liable to one objection — the word Karafidi. 
In theatrical usage this word is said to have meant aTraXXarrc- 
adcu.^ This explanation must be considered doubtful, however; 
and, furthermore, we have here a case, not of exit, but of entrance. 
On the other hand, the literal meaning of the term is inapplicable, 
since the passing from the scene building to the logeion involved 
no di£Perence in level' To obviate this diflBculty Mtdler (Phi- 
lologuSj Supplementband YII, pp. 62 f.) maintains that Deme- 
trius descended the flight of steps that led from the logeion to 

1 Of. schol. Abist., Equitn 148. Bat see the oomments thereon by Whitb, " The * Stage * 
in Aristophanes," Harvard 8t%uUe», Vol. 11 (1891), pp. 164 ff.; by Capps, '*The Stage in the 
Greek Theater according to the Extant Dramas," TranBoctUmB of Ute American Philological 
Aaaociation^ Vol. XXTT (1891), pp. 64ff.; and especially by Bodbnbteinkb, '^Ssenische Fra- 
gen," Ja^rbQcher fUr clcutiBche Philoloffie, Supplementband XIX (1898), p. 700. 

2 This point is entirely overlooked by Bobkbt in his discussion of the passage, Hermcf , 
Vol. XXXn (1897), pp. 448 ff. 
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the orchestra. Against this view several objections must be 
urged: (1) these steps were in no sense side entrances; (2) we 
have reason to believe that there was only one such flight, and 
therefore Plutarch would have used the singular (StA Tij9 avcd 
irap6hov) rather than the plural; (3) in theaters which had a stage, 
that was the more natural place for speaking; and (4) the phrase 
iairep ol rpaytpBol is inconsistent with this explanation. An 
examination of the Aratus episode reveals what I conceive to be 
the true interpretation. There occurs the expression Karificuve 
ek TO Oiarpov airh Tij9 axpa^, of which I think Karafids is a con- 
densation. The original account probably told how Demetrius 
entered the city and made his headquarters on the acropolis, 
whence, his preparations completed, he descended to the theater. 
Plutarch retained the rest, but omitted the second item, without 
which Karafids; is ambiguous.' ILareKJBelv and Karafialvom^ are 
only slightly less indefinite in SoloUy 12: tov? avwotiora^ rov 
ILvXxovc/f; iKereiovra^ rifv Oeov MeyoKkri^ 6 afyxj^v hr\ S{fcp KarekOeiv 
hreurep* i^dy^avra^ Sk rov ?8ov^ tcpStcrjv KXtoari^v koI ravrrf^ ^X^f^' 
vov^y 0)9 iydpovTo irepl tA? ae^vh^ Beh^ tcarafiaipovre^y avrofmroi^ rrj^ 
Kp6Krfi payelaiff^y wpfirjae avWafifidveiv 6 MeycucXfj^ icaX oi awdp- 
Xovre:. The conspirators, as we know from other sources,^ were 
descending from the Acropolis; and yet this is far from being 
explicitly stated in our text. Similarly, aim is employed meaning 
"on the Pnyx" in Nidas, 7: Xiyercu yhp itcKXtjcCa^ irore oitrri^ 
rov fikv Stjfiov KaOrjfieiHiv avm irepifUvuv iroXx^v xpdvov. If this 
explanation is correct, only the final stage of the action described 
by the participle is included in the following simile: "Upon 
descending from the acropolis {Kard-) Demetrius came (-/8<fc) 
through the upper parodos like the tragic actors." As he could 

1 Notice the pregnant use of the word in Pyrr,^ 12: av^fidit tit riiv cucp^oAtr maX fijeot r§ 
#«y KOi marafiii, 

2 Cf, Herod., V, 71 ; ThuCm I* 126, 10, 11 ; and especially schol. Abist., Equit,, 445 : ot wyKartu- 
mXtur^irrti r^ KvAwvi iv r^ uKpowdXtt, «tf rlv Kpitriv xaHfiiiau^ iv *A^^» '"^YV* For other eases 
of careless transcription qf. Themist,^ 10, where it is said that in 480 B. C. the Athenians 
sailed t'n rriy rritrov, meaning Salamis, thongh that does not appear from the context; and 
Pertclef, IS, where we are told the musical contests were held km r&n km rhv iXkov xf^^^ 
in the Odeum of Pericles. Now, Fbsi (De cert, thym.^ p. 12) has shown that toward the 
close of the fourth century these contests were transferred to the Dionysian theater. Pla* 
tarch*s source here is Ephorus (c/. Fowlbb, Harvard 8htdtes, Vol. Xn [1901], pp. 212 f., who 
gives the bibliography), who must have written this portion of his history before the trans- 
fer was effected. 
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have passed through only one of the parodoi, we must suppose 
that the plural is either a pluralis maiestatis or is due to the 
plural Tpayq)Sol. Such I conceive to be the meaning of Plu- 
tarch's words,* and it accords perfectly with all we know of the 
theater of his time. Is it also a picture of what actually hap- 
pened in the fourth century ? 

The uncertainty concerning the history and meaning of 
Xoyelov and concerning the fourth-century theater forbids a posi- 
tive answer. Mailer (Philologus, Supplementband VII, p. 53) 
and Robert (Hermes, VoL XXXII [1897], p. 447) reply affirma- 
tively and cite this account to prove the existence of a stage in 
the Lycurgus theater, while Reisch (Ghriechisches Theater, pp. 
302 and 281), DOrpfeld (ibid., pp. 348 and 395), and Noack (Phi- 
lologus, Vol. LVIII [1899], pp. 20 ff.) explain it away. To any 
believer in the DOrpf eld theory the passage must seem anachron- 
istic. Of course, the fact that Xoyelov occurs in inscriptions as 
early as 279 B. C. shows that it may have been current (with 
some meaning other than ''stage'') at Athens a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier, and so may possibly have been in Plutarch's source. 
In that case he simply retained the word in a different sense and 
added the "upper parodoi" and the rest. In view of my study of 
Plutarch's methods, however, and of his comparative fondness for 
using Xoyelov,^ I consider this supposition unnecessary. The case 
is strikingly like Theseus, 16 (c/. p. 56 and n. 1, above), where 
the preservation of the source clearly shows the operation of the 
modernizing process. 

1 1 know of bnt one other case of this yerb*8 being used in sneh a context ; c/. Dxo Cabb., 
T^TTT, 29 (Xiphilinns) : icai wvn max iwl r^ rov #«irpov &pxifaTp«y cr vay6i(fiy rirl $4^ maHfiii (Nero) 
ff«t wiyvm TpMuc^ rtva cavrov voii(i&«r«, where the epitomising process has left both the place 
and the eirenmstances uncertain. Dion^s own acconnt woold, I think, be in harmony with 
the explanation given in the text. 

2 Plntaroh seems to nse Aoy«(ov more than any other Greek writer. 



CONCLUSION. 

Fbom the preceding study it is clear that Plutarch modernized 
not only in vague and indefinite allusions to past events (t. 6., in 
"general" passages), where nearly everyone occasionally lapses, 
but that also in specific references to a particular event at a par- 
ticular time and place in the past (t. e., in "specific" passages) 
there are not a few instances where he has translated the account 
into the terms of his own day, while in no case has he preserved an 
obsolete word or meaning (unexplained) for the sake of historical 
accuracy. The conclusion is irresistible that in theatrical matters 
it was his invariable habit to modernize. This rule is, of course, 
subject to obvious modifications; e. g.y when he professedly gives 
a piece of antiquarian information, he states the facts regardless 
of later usage, and follows his source more closely.* Thus, when 
he says that in the time of Pericles musical contests were held in 
the Odeum (PeWc, 13; cf. p. 58, n. 2, above), his statement is at 
variance with the practice of his time. Again, he often uses an 
unfamiliar or obsolete word and adds an explanation of it (cf, his 
elucidation of SeiKrjkltcra^ in Ages,^ 21). Still again, he often 
retains vague and indefinite expressions which could be used with 
almost equal propriety of any type of theater (cf. the airo r^ a/crjini^ 
€& fi^aov 'irporfKJBe of Aratus^ 23, on p. 57, above), and sometimes 
did this without noticing that, if such a phrase were pressed, it 
would prove at variance with the theater of his day {cf, the a^Kcv 
€& rriv yrjv to a&fia of MarcelluSy 20, in p. 26, n. 1, above). But 
after all due allowances have been made, the fact remains that, 
whenever theatrical terms and institutions are mentioned inci- 
dentally and without explanation, and are not themselves the 
subject of discussion, he always adapts his authorities to current 
usage. Ignorance of this rule has caused an improper use of 
many passages in Plutarch. Thus, Mailer {Biihnenalterthiimer, 
p. 74) cites PAoc, 34, to prove that assemblies were held in the 
theater in the fourth century ; AratuSj 53 (ibid., p. 403), to prove 

1 Cf, the introduction to the Sikfebt-Blabs edition of Pericle*, p. 05. 
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that thymelic performers belonged to the awoSoi of Dionysian 
artists during the Hellenistic period; and Peric., 9 (ibid,, p. 348), 
to prove that the theoric fund was established by Pericles (c/. pp. 
21 f., above). Similarly, Haigh (Attic Theatre, p. 76, 2d ed.) 
uses Phoc., 31, to show that the agonothesia was instituted in 319 
B. C. And again, Robert (Hermes, Vol. XXXII (1897), pp. 448 
ff.) and Mailer (Philologiis, Supplementband VII, p. 52) employ 
Demetr., 34, to prove the existence of a stage in the Lycurgus 
theater at Athens. Some of these contentions are demonstrably 
wrong, others are undoubtedly correct. The point which I wish 
to make is that conclusions concerning theatrical matters cannot 
thus be drawn from Plutarch's incidental allusions to the customs 
and institutions of preceding periods. On the other hand, recog- 
nition of this rule will result in a qualification of the strictures 
that have often been passed upon the biographer. Plutarch had 
little confidence in the results attained in the field of chronology, 
and still less use for them.' His aim was not the discovery of 
the historical sequence of events so much as the portrayal of 
praiseworthy qualities. Consequently, the appositeness of a story 
to the character under consideration (c/. irp^irovra t^ fjOei, and con- 
text in Solon, 27) always seemed more important to him than the 
mere fact that the story was declared chronologically impossible. 
And in this it has remained for a modem historian^ to vindicate 
his point of view and justify the place which he assigned to 
apocryphal anecdote. In addition to this, we find that he delib- 
erately sought vividness of presentation by modernizing his 
accounts and picturing his scenes amid the familiar surroundings 
of contemporaneous life. Thus, his temperament, purpose, and 
artistic sense combined to lead him from the straight path of 
historical exactness. The knowledge that this was conscious and 
intentional, and not due to ignorance, should do much to clear his 
reputation. 

1 or. WHiAMOWiTZ-MOLUCNDORTF, AHtMOe* und Athen, Vol. n, p. 290: ''PlnUrch ist 
ein stilistisoh henrorragender, historisoh nrteilaloaer, ehronoloffisoh nnbekftmmeiter Mann.** 

2 Cf. Freeman, HutoriecU Ettayi^ Second Series, p. 276: *' He might even haye gone on 
to say that an apocryphal anecdote often throws as much light on a man*s character as an 
authentic one; current stories about people are often, perhaps generally, exaggerated ; but 
the peculiar qualities which are picked out for exaggeration are pretty sure to show what a 
man*s character really is.** 
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It has already been said (p. 8) above, that in the '* general'' 
passages Plutarch must have had in mind one particular type of 
theater, and that, too, one which was as familiar to his readers 
as to himself; and that all information concerning it in such 
passages should be consistent with itself. Now, it results from 
Plutarch's modernizing tendency that all this must be equally 
true of the "specific" passages as well. And that they are 
in perfect agreement with the "general" passages and with 
information furnished by other contemporaneous writers simi- 
larly situated has already appeared. In other words, all theatri- 
cal information in Plutarch refers to a single well-known type of 
theater. 

At this point it is well to recall what public Plutarch had in 
mind and with what theaters it was most familiar. The friends 
to whom he dedicated his works and who figure in his dialogues 
are all Greeks and Romans of more or less prominence.* We can 
assume, then, that by residence or travel they were all acquainted 
with the so-called Nero theater at Athens, and nearly all with the 
Pompey theater at Home. Inasmuch as Plutarch expressly says 
(Pomp., 42) that the latter was of the Asia Minor type, and as the 
former was a Romanized form of the Greek (mainland) type, they 
may both be taken as examples of the same style. Exactly what 
information, then, does Plutarch give regarding these theaters? In 
the first place, they had a scene building or dressing-room (a'/crjv^)^ 
the wall or colonnade in front of which was known as the Trpo- 
aKTjviov, This criciyi^ was furnished with a stage (XoycZoi/), where 
stood the speakers in the public assemblies, the actors, mimes, 
etc. ; while in the orchestra (opx^or/ja or Ovfi^Xr)) the dithyram- 
bic choruses, dancers, aulodes, etc., performed. There were upper 
and lower sets of entrances (irdpoBoi), the former probably leading 
from the side wings upon the stage and the latter to the logeion 
and into the orchestra. These results, though not startling, are 
of value because they are certain, since based upon a method 
which eliminates all doubt as to the use which can be made of 
Plutarch as a source of information in theatrical matters, while 

iQf. VoLKMANN, Leben, Schriften und Philotophie dec Plutarch (1809), Vol. I, pp. 38-64; 
and MuHL, PlutarchiKhe Studien (1885), pp. 82-90. 
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the proper restoration of the theater ruins belonging to this period 
is still disputed.' 

In conclusion, it may be in place to review the purpose of the 
preceding pages. Although we have gained a new interpretation 
of not a few obscure passages and have obtained a glimpse of 
first-century technical terminology, as pictured in Plutarch, which 
may prove useful in interpreting the remains, these are side issues 
and incidental. We have learned the use which can be made of 
Plutarch as a source of information in a particular field, and this 
is something which must be determined for several other authors 
before the statements in our handbooks will be guarded against 
every avoidable error. The application of the same method will, 
of course, vary with the circumstances of each case. Thus, Lucian 
can be treated most like Plularch, for while he offers few instances 
of what I have called "specific" passages, and while his aims 
were widely different from Plutarch's, he resembled him by being 
equally complaisant in his treatment of historical fact' Whether 
he modernized always or occasionally will, of course, appear only 
upon examination, At the opposite extreme stand professed anti- 
quarians like Athenaeus (in certain parts of his work) and Pollux, 
who consulted handbooks of antiquities in the fields which inter- 
ested them. Here there is little to learn but the degree of exact- 
ness and intelligence with which they reproduced their sources. 
The latter, it is true, added his own knowledge to what he derived 
from his handbooks, so that in the result notices belonging to 
entirely different periods are inextricably commingled; but with 
both authors conscious modernization is clearly out of the ques- 
tion. Somewhere between these extremes belong writers like 
Pausanias, whose personal observations must be accepted at full 
value, but whose conclusions regarding what he saw and heard 
and read well deserve a critical study. And so each author will 
fit into the scale somewhere, the problems, precise methods, and 

1 Cf, DOkpfeld, QritchUchM ThecUer^ pp. 82 ff., and Pcchstein, OriechUche BUhne^ pp. 
100 ff. 

'^ I note a few cases in point. In the conyersation between Solon and Anacharsis (at 
Athens abont 592 B. C.) Lucian caoses it to appear that theaters were already used for pub- 
lic ceremonies and gymnastic contests {Anetehar,^ 10 and SB), that public dramatic perform- 
ances were already held and associated with Dionysian festivals (ibid.^ 22^ 23), and that the 
KwfL^f6oi and rpay^ot already wore thick-soled boots (iMd., 23 and 32). 
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results changing -somewhat with each. Thus the main aim of 
this paper has been to present a concrete illustration of a method 
which should prove serviceable in controlling most of these latter 
writers. In other words, it offers not only an examination of 
Plutarch's literary method, but also a study in methodology as a 
suggestion for further investigation. 



